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1879  Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  Japan  Mission  1929 

THE  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Founding  of  the  Japan  Mission 
September  24,  1929,  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  It  was  a  bright  green 
oasis  in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  and  American 
workers.  One  of  the  veteran  evangelists  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "The  presence 
of  200  Christian  fellow-workers  in  one  room  is  the  most  glorious  sight  I  have 
ever  seen  or  ever  expect  to  see."  The  Mission  grew  from  two  to  fifty,  while  the 
total  number  of  Japanese  workers  at  present  is  245.  There  are  102  places  of 
worship;  eleven  are  self-supporting.  The  church  membership  is  6,371;  Sunday 
Schools  number  106  having  an  enrollment  of  8,672.  Students  in  North  Japan 
College,  992;  Miyagi  College,  401. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  His  rich  blessings. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Gathering  in  Front  of  the  First  Recitation  Hall. 
Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan 


Watchwords  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Campaign  in  Japan 

"Japan  the  land  of  the  gods,  God's  country !  This  is  our  prayer,  our 
slogan,  our  goal.  Our  Japan  is  in  distress.  Our  Japan  has  lost  her  way. 
Man's  distress,  however,  is  God's  opportunity.  Man's  perplexity  is  God's 
challenge." 

*    *  # 

"The  birth-pangs  of  a  new  Japan.  The  violent  birth-quickening  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Japan  is  on.  The  time  is  at  hand.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  near.  The  time  has  come  for  repentance  and  for  consecration  to  the 
task  of  spreading  the  Gospel." 

"1930,  the  year  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  begin  this  campaign,  commemo- 
rates the  twentieth  century  period  since  Christ  began  His  public  ministry. 
We  believe  that  it  is  most  fitting  for  us  Christians  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  Lord,  and  for  three  years  give  ourselves  as  He  did  for  a  similar  period 
to  aggressive  evangelism." 


ffittt|  lest  MtsltPB  5Fnr  (Ettrtfltmaa  (Etn>*r 

Anil  A  Nnu  f  rar  iFull  of  Ibfistttg 


IS  SENDING  YOU 

She  ©ullnnk  nf  lUtsBtmiB 

FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

—  HIS  INTERESTING  AND  INFORMING  MAGAZINE  WILL  HELP 
iil  TO  MAKE  THE  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  A  REALITY,  IN  THAT 
w  IT  WILL  BRING  TO  YOU  EACH  MONTH  THE  GOOD  NEWS  OF 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD,  ESPECIALLY  CONCERNING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(Card  sent  to  New  Readers  who  receive  the  Outlook  of  Missions  as  a  Christmas  Gift) 
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#ittg  fortfy  itfr  Iiottor  of  Bis  namr,  makr  His  prats*  glorious. 

—  Psalm  Bfi:2 


Let  all  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  and 
Thy  servants  rejoice  in  thanking  Thee. 

— Rowland  Williams. 


The  heart  to  understand  another's  woe, 

Patience  to  bear,  and  hope  to  conquer  fears, 
And  that  bright  truth  which  else  you  could  not 
know : 

How  tender  earth  becomes  when  seen  through 
tears. 

— Marie  Blake. 


With  grateful  hearts  we  lay  at  Thy  feet  the 
folded  hours  when  Thou  knowest  us  but  we 
know  not  Thee;  and  with  joy  receive  from  Thy 
hand  once  more  our  open  task  and  conscious 
communion  with  Thy  life  and  thought. 

— James  Martineau. 


Within  his  heart  he  held  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
Which  only  to  the  dreamer's  soul  is  given. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


The  best  thanksgiving  we  can  offer  to  Thee 
is  to  live  according  to  Thy  holy  will. 

— Michael  Sailer. 


Listening  for  the  call  from  God  is  an  active 
as  well  as  a  passive  experience,  and  every  fac- 
ulty and  opportunity  must  be  used  by  any  man 
who  sincerely  desires  to  hear  God  speak. 

— H.  H.  Tweedy. 

When  the  Church  becomes  sacrificial  she  be- 
comes impressive.  The  sacrificial  things  in  his- 
tory are  the  influential  things  today. 

—J.  H.  Jowett. 


There  is  a  famine  of  ordered  thought,  and 
therefore  an  absence  of  real  insight  into  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

— Kenneth  MacLennan, 


It  was  women  who  were  the  first  witnesses 
of  His  resurrection  and  who  received  His  first 
commission  to  proclaim  it. 

— Helen  Barrett  Montgomery. 


The  churches  must  actively  produce  some 
thing  greater  than  war  which  will  crowd  war 
off  the  stage. — Herman  C.  Weber. 


"If  we  have  vision  to  see  the  purpose  of  life, 
hope  with  which  to  face  its  end  and  faith  in 
its  appointed  destiny,  we  can  lift  ourselves  at 
need  to  the  inner  kingdom  of  peace  and  draw 
from  it  new  strength." 


Give  me  grace  to  trust  Thee,  Lord. 
Through  the  coming  year : 
Fully  trust  Thee, 
For  there  must  be 
Never  place  for  doubt  or  fear ! 

— G.  P.  Bassett  Kerry. 


I  thank  Thee,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Thou 
hast  taken  me  out  of  my  own  keeping,  and  hast 
bidden  me  to  put  myself  in  Thy  hands. 

—  Tohn  Henry  Newman. 


"Hope  which  comes  to  all,"  outwears  the 
accidents  of  life  and  reaches  with  tremulous 
hand  beyond  the  grave  and  death. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Love  is  round,  beneath,  above  thee, 
God  the  omnipresent  one. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 


Sty*  frager 

MAY  my  whole  being,  O  God,  be  one  thanksgiving  unto  Thee,  may  all  within  me  praise  Thee 
and  love  Thee ;  for  all  which  Thou  hast  forgiven,  and  for  all  which  Thou  hast  given.  Amen 

— E.  B.  PusEY. 
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The  Penetration  of  Christian  Ideals  into  Japanese 
Thought  and  Life 

Rev.  Jairus  P.  Moors,  D.D. 


THIS,  I  understand,  was  the  theme 
which  was  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Karuizawa,  Japan,  last  sum- 
mer, and  of  which  our  Dr.  H.  K.  Miller 
was  the  Chairman.  I  have  no  report  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  but  it  is  a 
live  subject  in  which  I  am  much  interested 
and  in  which  the  supporters  of  our  For- 
eign Mission  work  are  also  interested, 
and  when  they  hear  what  this  penetration 
really  is  they  will  also  be  much  encour- 
aged. As  I  understand,  the  Theme  was 
discussed  along  the  three  lines  of  Educa- 
tion, Industry  and  Religion. 

First,  then,  the  penetration  as  it  con- 
cerns Education.  How  can  this  be  prop-, 
erly  gauged?  First  by  the  number  of 
Christian  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
which  have  been  established — their  popu- 
larity and  their  patronage  by  the  Japa- 
nese. All  these  schools,  including  our 
own,  are  rilled  to  their  capacity.  These 
are  the  messengers  of  Christian  ideals; 
ideals  which  their  numerous  students 
imbibe  and  carry  with  them  as  they  go  out 
into  active  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
these  ideals  penetrate  into  Japanese  life — 
family,  social  and  political  life.  This  is 
one  way,  but  by  no  means  the  only  way. 
There  is  still  another  way  by  which  these 
ideals  find  their  way  into  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  penetrate  Japanese  life.  And  that 
is  by  the  introduction  of  Western  text 
books.  Whether  •  these  text  books  are 
written  in  English,  French,  German,  or 
translated  into  Japanese  matters  not. 
Books  on  literature,  history,  the  sciences, 
such  as  astronomy,  geology  or  philosophy., 
these  are  the  product  of  Western  Christian 


civilization  and  are  the  bearers  of  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  principles;  and  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
of  these  books  and  their  instructors  as 
well,  will  absorb  these  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  this  way  they  penetrate  into 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  people.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
Japanese  writer  as  to  what  he  thinks  and 
says  is  the  influence  of  Western  music,  as 
now  taught  in  their  schools,  upon  the  life 
of  his  people.  He  says,  "Western  music 
was  first  introduced  by  the  missionaries 
With  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  peo- 
ple learned  singing  because  all  Christians 
sing  in  their  homes  and  churches,  and 
now  many  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  churches  sing.  And  this  shows  us 
how  influential  and  powerful  Christian 
music  is."  But  in  the  next  place  it  is  in 
higher  education  for  women  in  Japan  that 
we  notice  the  deepest  impression  made  by 
way  of  education  upon  the  individual,  the 
family  and  social  life  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Whereas,  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity  into  the  country  there  were 
no  high  schools  for  women ;  now  there  are 
more  high  schools  for  women  than  foi 
boys.  Next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  evangelism  woman  owes  her 
emancipation,  liberation  and  exaltation 
to  the  high  schools  first  established  by 
Christian  missions,  and  now  in  these  later 
days  also,  established  and  fostered  by  the 
Educational  Department.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  status  of  woman  in  society 
was  raised  ;  the  worth  of  woman  and  her 
usefulness  in  the  home  and  social  life 
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recognized  and  became  a  great  factor  and 
living  reality  in  modern  Japan. 

In  the  next  place,  how  far  have  Chris- 
tian Ideals  penetrated  Industry?  What 
has  been  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Industrial  and  Commercial  enterprises 
of  Japan?  What  could  be  said  on  this 
subject  would  be  enough  to  make  a  whole 
chapter  or  even  a  book.  Here  again  the 
question  arises  in  what  manner  can  we 
gauge  this  penetration  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  Japanese  who 
were  and  are  principally  an  agricultural 
people  have  made  tremendous  progress 
along  industrial  lines.  Japan  was  literally 
forced  to  become  more  or  less  an  indus- 
trial nation  because  in  no  other  way  could 
she  provide  for  her  rapidly  increasing 
population.  There  were  only  two  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  of  feeding,  clothing 
and  housing  this  growing  population.  The 
one  was  by  emigration.  But  the  doors 
were  closed  against  her  in  America,  both 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and, 
also,  Australia.  The  only  outlet  she  had 
was  Korea  and  Manchuria  in  Asia;  and 
now  South  America.  Besides,  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  an  emigrating  people.  They 
are  a  stay-at-home  people  by  preference. 
The  other  way  out  was  to  make  provision 
at  home.  This  they  accomplished  by 
building  factories  and  setting  the  wheels 
of  industry  in  motion.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  products  of  factory  and  the 
soil  they  started  to  build  a  Merchant 
Marine  that  now  sails  the  seven  seas.  In 
this  there  was  a  lesson  to  be  learned ;  and 
that  was  the  lesson  of  honesty  and  relia- 
bility in  their  business  transactions. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  country  school 
learning  penmanship  we  had  set  copy 
books.  And  one  favorite  setting  was  the 
one  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Whether  the  Japanese  merchants  learned 
this  lesson  of  honesty  as  one  of  policy  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  not  altogether  so. 
Honesty,  as  we  all  admit,  is  more  than 
simply  policy.  It  is  a  Christian  ideal  or 
principle.  To  be  honest  is  inherent  and 
always  right.  As  such  it  is  a  part  of 
Christian  morality,  and  Christian  morality 
is  getting  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of 
new,  modern  Japan.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
how  often  have  I  heard  it  from  the  lips 


of  our  home  people — "Oh,  the  Japanese 
are  a  dishonest,  unreliable,  tricky  people." 
My  answer  is,  "If  they  deserved  such  a 
reputation  in  the  past,  it  is  no  longer  true 
of  them,  as  a  people."  Of  course  they  are 
not  all  angels  in  respect  to  honesty  and  in 
some  other  things,  but  I  venture  to  say 
based  on  my  personal  experience  and 
knowledge,  they  compare  on  the  whole 
favorably  with  the  people  of  the  West. 

There  was  a  time  when  their  establish- 
ments could  not  sell  their  products  to  for- 
eign merchants  by  sample — such  as  silks, 
teas,  etc.  They  were  obliged  first  to  show 
their  goods  and  have  them  inspected. 
Such  is  no  longer  the  case ;  they  are  now 
trusted  the  same  as  others  are.  What  is 
back  of  this  change?  It  has  come  about 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  our  Christianity  have 
penetrated  their  minds.  Industry  and 
Commerce  are  being  Christianized. 
Common  honesty  and  a  better  morality 
have  found  a  lodgment  with  them. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  few  practical  ex- 
amples to  show  the  improvement  men- 
tioned, The  relation  between  employer 
and  employee  is  better  and  kindlier  than 
formerly.  Workmen  are  paid  better 
wages.  They  are  better  housed  and  re- 
ceive more  consideration  than  formerly. 
Here  and  there  are  found  Christian 
"firms ;  that  is,  firms  whose  proprietors  are 
Christians,  who  conduct  their  business  on 
strictly  Christian  rules  and  methods.  A 
Mr.  Sato,  of  Fukushima.  a  graduate  of 
North  Japan  College  and  a  Christian,  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  silk  mill.  He 
employs  one  of  our  Church  pastors  as  the 
moral  teacher  of  his  six  or  seven  hundred 
employees.  He  has  paid  for  a  church 
near  the  factory  for  his  hands  to  attend — 
shortened  the  hours  of  labor,  pays  fair 
wages  and  has  an  interest  in  the  physical 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  his  women 
employees.  A  silk  store  in  Yokohama, 
employing  a  large  number  of  clerks  and 
helpers,  whose  employers  are  Christians, 
call  together,  every  morning  before  the 
doors  are  opened,  all  the  employees  and  a 
religious  service  is  held.  Three  of  our 
one  time  Christian  pastors  were  hired  as 
moral  instructors  by  non-Christian  firms. 
These  things  just  mentioned  are  examples 
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of  how  Christian  ideals  and  principles 
penetrate  the  industrial  world  in  Japan. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  example  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  indus- 
trial and  working  classes  of  Japan.  These 
reforms  in  industry  mentioned  are  praise- 
worthy, but  this  particular  area  of  life  in 
Japan  is  by  no  means,  as  yet,  what  it 
ought  to  be — it  is  not  yet  fully  or  com- 
pletely Christianized. 

In  the  third  place — how  far  have  Chris- 
tian Ideals  penetrated  Religion?  By  this 
we  mean,  what  influence  has  Christianity 
upon  the  native  religions — for  example, 
Buddhism,  which  is,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
the  practical  religion  of  the  country  and 
has  the  largest  following?  There  is  a 
Christianized  Buddhism,  not  as  it  regards 
change  of  doctrine  and  ethics,  but  as  to 
methods  in  their  worship.  Christianity 
has  revived  Buddhism  as  some  have  said. 
The  Buddhist  is  more  active  than  form- 
erly. Their  priests  copy  after  the  Chris- 
tians. Formerly  they  had  no  preaching ; 
now  preaching  is  a  part  of  their  religious 
service.  They  had  no  hymn  singing ;  now 
they  have  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
They  sing  our  Christian  hymns,  many  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  the  Japa- 
nese language  by  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. They  change  these  so  that  they  fit 
into  their  system,  substituting  the  name 
Buddha  for  Christ  and  make  some  other 
changes  as  suits  them  best.  _They  are 
compelled  to  use  our  tunes  as  their  own 
music  lacks  harmony  and  is  not  available 
for  hymn  singing.  There  were  no  Sun- 
day Schools  in  Japan  before  the  mission- 
ary came.  Now  the  Buddhists  have  many 
Sunday  Schools.  In  the  number  of 
schools  and  their  attendance  they  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Christians. 

The  writer  is  not  familiar  enough  to 
say  how  far  Christian  ideals  have  pene- 
trated this  religion,  but  with  the  Christian 
methods  or  forms  of  worship,  which  they 
have  copied  and  are  now  using,  are 
coupled  many  of  the  moral  virtues  and 
Christian  ideals,  and  young  Japan  is 
surely  influenced  for  good. 


Furthermore,  many  evil  customs  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  native  religions  to 
an  extent  that  they  were  almost  a  part  of 
them,  have  been  abandoned.  A  few  of 
these  are  such  as  concubinage,  legal  pros- 
titution, and  the  degradation  of  woman. 
The  family  and  community  life  have  been 
improved  by  the  penetration  of  Christian 
ideals. 

We  may  look  at  the  subject  from 
another  angle,  viz.,  the  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity or  rather  Christianity  itself  replac- 
ing the  ethnic  religions — reforming  the 
same  but  not  overthrowing  them.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  who 
while  they  have  not  formally  discarded 
the  indigenous  religions,  nor  yet  formally 
embraced  the  Christian  Faith  are  yet  gov- 
erned in  their  individual  and  family  life 
by  the  principles  and  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  may  be  said  to  have  new 
and  higher  ideals  which  are  not  inculcated 
in  the  religion  of  which  they  and  their 
families  were  once  the  votaries.  Herein 
also  Christian  ideals  penetrated  the  relig- 
ions of  Japan.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  social  Christianity — the  Christianizing 
of  the  social  relationships  of  Japanese 
life.  And  when  we  come  to  estimate  the 
worthwhileness  of  missionary  work,  the 
progress  and  the  success  of  Kingdom 
work  in  Japan,  or  of  any  other  country, 
it  is  this  that  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Success  cannot  be  measured  alone 
by  counting  the  number  of  converts 
made ;  the  number  of  Sunday  Schools  and 
Churches  established,  but  also  by  the  up- 
lift of  humanity,  the  reformation  of  so- 
ciety. In  this  great  and  good  work  we  as 
a  Church,  through  our  two  Schools — 
North  Japan  College  and  Miyagi  College, 
as  well  as  by  the  direct  preaching  of  4he 
Gospel,  have  had,  and  are  having  an  hon- 
orable part.  Let  the  Board,  the  Church, 
all  who  love  and  labor  for  the  coming  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  in  Japan  be  encouraged 
and  rejoice  because  of  God's  blessing 
upon  this  our  work. 

Lansdale,  Pa. 


7  don't  sec  how  I  could  get  along  without  The  Outlook  oe  Missions." 

Mrs.  ( rROVER  BoONE, 

IVhitsett,  X.  C. 
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The  American  Mystery 


There  are  many  mysteries  in  the  mod- 
ern world — more  than  there  were  in  the 
ancient  world,  in  spite  of  our  calling  that 
the  "age  of  mystery."  There  are  more 
mysteries  now  than  in  the  past,  because 
every  one  of  our  triumphs  over  nature, 
every  one  of  our  solutions  of  once  un- 
answered problems,  introduces  us  to  a 
dozen  new  mysteries.  When  the  light- 
ning was  the  rage  of  the  gods,  and  the 
thunder  the  sound  of  their  voice,  every- 
thing was  plain.  But  think  of  the  mys- 
teries that  attend  the  entrance  of  the  elec- 
tron !  The  more  we  find  out  about  the 
universe,  the  greater  and  the  more  numer- 
ous are  the  mysteries  that  lie  behind  the 
impassable  wall  that  bounds  our  knowl- 
edge. 

One  very  modern  mystery  that  does  not 
belong  either  to  the  electron  or  the  sun- 
spots  is  a  somewhat  commonplace  psy- 
chological mystery,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  American  people  are  so  little 
affected,  in  their  thoughts  and  their  na- 
ture, by  the  fact  that  nowadays  every- 
body goes  to  Europe,  whereas  in  the  days 
when  almost  nobody  went  abroad  we  were 
much  more  European  than  we  are  now. 
Time  was  when  very  few  Americans 
visited  Europe.  George  Washington 
never  crossed  the  ocean.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  never  outside  the  country  of 
his  birth.  Yet  Washington  was  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  and  Lincoln 
spoke  the  language  of  King  James'  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  and  of  John  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  Washington's  or 
in  Lincoln's  day,  the  Americans  who  had 
been  in  Europe  were  few  and  far  between. 
Nowadays  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
has  trotted  the  globe  from  China  to  Peru. 
And  yet  our  American  civilization,  and 
the  way  we  swing  the  cat  of  existence  by 


the  tail,  is  more  distinctly  a  cis-Atlantic 
thing  today  than  it  ever  was  before.  To 
be  a  hundred  per  cent.  American  is  to  be 
no  per  cent,  at  all  a  European. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  mystery  is 
found  in  our  national  vanity,  which  leads 
us  to  be  the  fonder  of  our  own  ways, 
the  more  we  see  of  Europe's.  We  have 
done  such  wonderful  things !  We  have 
so  multiplied  motor  vehicles  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
could  be  taken  for  an  automobile  ride  at 
a  given  moment — except  the  thousands 
that  are  being  crushed  to  death  at  that 
very  moment.  We  have  invented  a  law 
which  makes  every  citizen  an  abstainer 
and  at  the  same  time  have  provided  means 
by  which  every  citizen  can  evade  the  law. 
We  have,  on  moral  grounds,  put  the  ban 
of  censorship  on  books  that  represent  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  and  at  the  same  time 
have  filled  our  yellow  journals  with  the 
vilest  scandals.  We  have  shut  out  by 
means  of  our  wonderful  screens  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  from  our  houses,  but  it 
has  never  occurred  to  us  to  find  out  how 
it  is  that  Europe  gets  along  without  either 
mosquitoes  or  screens.  We  have  pam- 
pered our  farmers  with  so  many  luxuries 
that  they  have  gone  bankrupt,  and  with 
the  aid  of  our  wronderful  Sherman  law 
against  the  trusts  we  have  seen  all  our  in- 
dustries and  commerce  pass  into  the 
hands  of  combinations. 

And  we  like  our  own  ways  best.  For 
us,  no  doubt,  they  are  best.  We  all  go 
abroad,  but  existing  conditions  are  an 
overwhelming  proof  that,  like  the  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  we  don't  care 
much  for  abroad. — Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Sowing  and  Reaping 


RECENTLY  announcement  has  been 
made  of  a  splendid  gift  of  $50,000 
to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  of  a  like  amount  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  for  the  chapel  of 
North  Japan  College,  Sendai.  The  entire 
Church  rejoices  in  these  two  munificent 
contributions.  This  generous  donor  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Churches  that  has  for  years  been  fos- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Herein  is  that  saying  true :  "One  soweth 
and  another  reapeth.''  The  work  of 
Home  Missions  consists  largely  in  sow- 
ing. It  concerns  itself  with  beginnings 
and  early  growth.  It  plants  and  waters 
and  scarcely  ever  waits  for  the  harvest. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  wait  long  for  har- 
vest time ;  at  other  times  the  sower  and 
the  reaper  rejoice  together. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  that  the 
fruits  of  its  labors  appear  so  early  and 
so  bountifully.  Sometimes  the  work 
seems  so  little  worth  while  in  practical, 
tangible  results  that  when  such  splendid 
harvests  are  gathered  for  the  Church  at 
large  the  interrogation  point  is  changed 
into  an  exclamation  mark. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  a 
characteristic  which  is  unique  after  a 
fashion.  It  does  nothing  for  itself.  It 
does  not  build  itself  up.  When  educa- 
tional institutions  receive  contributions 
they  erect  buildings  and  endowments  and 
have  something  concrete  to  show.  But 
when  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  puts 
a  Mission  on  its  feet  it  is  with  the  avowed 
purpose  that  such  Mission  may  help  the 
entire  work  of  the  Church.  The  Board  of 
Home  Missions  lays  foundations,  but 
men  do  not  stand  and  wonder  at  the 
foundations,  but  rather  at  the  super- 
structure. The  Board  of  Home  Missions 


is  a  John  the  Baptist — one  who  prepares 
the  way,  and  who  merely  rejoices  in  the 
presence  of  the  bridegroom.  While  this 
is  true,  it  makes  the  work  of  Home  Mis- 
sions all  the  more  important  and  in  a 
sense  more  attractive.  Therefore  it 
should  be  all  the  more  liberally  supported 
so  that  the  work  of  the  whole  Church 
may  go  forward.  WThat  if  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  had  not  fostered  Christ 
Church,  Pittsburgh;  would  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  have  received  those 
princely  gifts?  What  if  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Catawba  College  a  few  years 
ago  when  that  institution  was  about 
ready  to  disband ;  would  there  be  a 
Catawba  College  today  of  which  we 
would  be  hearing  such  cheering  and 
encouraging  reports?  What  if  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  had  not  undertaken 
the  work  among  Hungarian  boys  in  con- 
nection with  our  institutions  at  Lancas- 
ter, and  had  not  supported  a  full-time 
Professor  there ;  would  the  demonstration 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Bishop 
Ravasz,  of  Budapest,  have  been  a  pos- 
sibility? Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  other 
exploits  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
which  have  netted  great  things  for  our 
Church.  Indeed  60  per  cent,  of  our  con- 
gregations today  at  one  time  received  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  the  Missions  on  the  Roll 
now  return  in  benevolence  to  the  Church 
a  sum  equal  to  that  which  they  receive 
in  the  way  of  support.  Does  the  work 
of  Home  Missions  pay?  The  dividends 
are  in  proportion  to  the  investments 
made.  If  the  Church  at  large  will  sup- 
port this  work  more  liberally  the  life  of 
the  whole  Church  will  be  strengthened 
thereby. 


"1  enjoy  reading  The  Outlook  of  Missions/' 

Mrs.  Ivan  R.  Fixfrock,  R.  D.  3,  Greencastle,  Pa. 
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Pentecostal 

THE  Church  is  awakening  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  possibilities  which  the 
Pentecostal  Program  is  offering  to  all  our 
congregations.  Exceedingly'  helpful  and 
suggestive  material  has  been  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  our  pastors  and  church 
workers.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  General  Synod  has  issued  a  program 
which  has  received  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  Synods.  The  Department  of 
Evangelism  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions has  sent  out  two  pamphlets  of 
equal  merit.  The  Ohio  Synod's  Commit- 

Resignation  of 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Adams,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  headed  our  Department 
of  Country  Life,  presented  his  resig- 
nation to  become  effective  December  1st, 
1929.  Mr.  Adams  relinquishes  his  work 
with  the  Board  to  accept  a  position  as 
Associate  Lecturer  on  Rural  Work  in 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Maine, 
and  as  a  Director  of  Rural  Work  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  Xew  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  Board 
congratulates  him  on  this  well-merited 
promotion  and  on  his  entrance  upon  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Adams  has  demonstrated  to  the 
Church  that  he  is  a  thorough-going 
student  of  Country  Life  and  that  he 


Preparation 

tee  on  Evangelism  has  led  the  way  in  get- 
ting the  Pentecostal  Program  under  way. 
The  Federal  Council  is  issuing  helpful 
reading  material  and  thus  from  many 
angles  the  subject  is  being  stressed.  If 
congregations  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  there  ought  to  be  a 
real  revival  of  religion  which  will  find  its 
culmination  next  Pentecost  and  which 
will  be  sustained  for  years  to  come.  Let 
us  all  be  "in  accord"  in  this  matter  so 
that  we  may  fulfill  at  least  one  condition 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit's 
power. 

Rural  Leader 

understands  the  situation  better  than  any 
man  in  our  ranks  today.  He  was  con- 
stantly in  demand  in  every  part  of  the 
Church.  He  traveled  widely.,  making 
surveys,  holding  conferences,  lecturing  in 
Theological  Seminaries  and  Universities. 
He  made  solid  impacts  upon  rural  pas- 
tors everywhere  and  enlisted  their  interest 
in  the  work  he  was  sponsoring.  He  edited 
"The  Rural  Church  Worker"  and 
directed  a  circulating  library  from  his 
office  on  rural,  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. In  relinquishing  his  work  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  Air.  Adams 
will  sustain  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
denomination  and  will  give  his  successor 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience. 
We  wish  him  abundant  success  and  joy  in 
his  new  sphere  of  labor. 


Mission  Fests 


A GOOD  and  an  old-time  custom  pre- 
vails among  many  of  our  German 
and  German-English  congregations.  It  is 
the  holding  of  an  annual  Missions  Fest. 
The  day  is  an  outstanding  one  in'  the 
activities  of  these  congregations.  It  offers 
a  suitable  occasion  to  lay  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  hearts  of  the  people  the 
claims  and  considerations  of  the  work  of 
Missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Generally 
an  outside  speaker  is  invited  who  is 
familiar  with  the  cause  he  presents. 
People  come  from  near  and  far  and  the 


entire  day  is  given  over  to  these  special 
services.  The  General  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  attend  three  of  these  great  gather- 
ings this  Fall.  One  at  Sutton,  Nebraska ; 
another  at  Freeport,  111.,  and  a  third  in 
the  Fourth  Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  all  these 
occasions  and  liberal  offerings  were  laid 
on  the  altar  for  the  cause  of  Missions. 
Why  should  not  other  congregations  fol- 
low the  example  of  our  churches  that 
profit  by  such  festivals? 
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AN  interesting  event  in  the  Mission  at 
Quincy,  Washington,  of  which  Rev. 
J.  A.  Hochstatter  is  the  pastor,  was  the 
baptism  on  September  22nd,  of  five  chil- 
dren in  one  family.  The  parents  them- 
selves were  the  sponsors.  All  of  the  rela- 
tives from  the  surrounding  towns  were 
present  and  the  church  was  filled.  After 
the  church  service  the  whole  family 
gathered  at  the  home  of  the  parents  for 
dinner,  the  guests  numbering  56.  A 
reception  was  held  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  friends  and  church  members. 

*  *  * 

The  Mission  at  Ledyard,  Iowa,  Rev.  A. 
A.  Depping,  pastor,  held  its  annual  mis- 
sion festival  on  September  29th.  The 
church  was  filled,  four  ministers  took 
part  in  the  services  and  the  collection  for 
Missions  amounted  to  $75,  the  largest  in 

the  history  of  the  Mission. 

*  *  # 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  E. 
Reifsnyder,  the  work  in  Salem  Mission, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  has  taken  on  new  life.  The 
basement  used  for  Church  School  work 
has  been  renovated,  the  entire  school 
regraded,  the  lesson  helps  furnished  by 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
adopted,  and  each  class  given  a  table 
around  which  it  is  gathered  for  instruc- 
tion and  activity  program.  A  Leadership 
Training  program  is  in  process,  with  an 
enrollment  of  thirty  to  date  out  of  a 
Church  School  enrollment  of  less  than 
175.  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls 
are  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
Bible  Study  Hour,  meeting  Wednesday 
evenings,  is  growing.  The  triplex  envel- 
ope system  has  been  adopted  and  the 
Every  Member  Canvass  is  now  being 
made. 

\  ♦  sfc 

A  most  impressive  service  was  held  in 
Calvary  Mission,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  re- 
cently, when  Rev.  William  Van  Reed 
Seltzer,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Lancaster,  was 
ordained  a  minister  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Church.  Rev.  Allen  S.  Meek 
delivered  the  ordination  sermon  and  the 
following  ministers  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ice:  Rev.  Z.  A.  Yearick,  D.D. ;  J.  F. 


DeLong,  D.D. ;  H.  J.  Ehret,  W.  H.  Boll- 
man,  H.  I.  Crow,  R.  F.  Reed,  W.  D. 
Mehrling,  and  E.  S.  Bromer,  D.D.  The 
spacious  auditorium  was  well  filled  and 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  ferns 
and  palms.  The  music  and  anthems  were 
well  chosen  and  well  rendered  by  the 
choir. 

The  Mission  at  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  of  which 
Rev.  Howard  F.  Loch  is  the  pastor,  has 
just  closed  a  most  successful  debt  raising 
campaign,  when  $10,433  were  received  in 
cash  and  subscriptions.  $985  of  the  total 
amount  was  in  cash,  the  remainder  being 
in  pledges  covering  a  period  of  50 
months. 

Grace  Mission,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Herman,  pastor,  has  just  closed 
a  three  weeks'  financial  campaign  in  the 
Church  and  community  and  reports  a 
total  of  $10,060  on  October  4th,  of  which 
the  members  pledged  themselves  to  more 
than  $3,000.  Miss  Ruth  L.  Haylor,  of 
the  Department  of  Church  Finance,  under 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  directed 
this  financial  effort  and  ably  assisted  in 
bringing  about  these  fine  results.  The 
church  membership  has  been  moved  to 
greater  activity,  and  a  deeper  spirituality 
has  resulted.  The  community  has  been 
interested  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  work 
of  the  Church,  which  was  evidenced  by 
their  gifts  and  service. 

A  sixteen-piece  orchestra  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Zion's  Church,  Moraine  City, 
near  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  J.  O. 
Gilbert  is  the  pastor.  This  orchestra  is 
composed  of  young  people  from  the 
immediate  community.  Rally  Day  was 
the  biggest  event  in  ten  years  in  the  con- 
gregation, fittingly  inaugurating  the 
1900th  anniversary  program.  Practically 
every  Sunday  during  the  remainder  of 
1929  is  designated  for  some  special  serv- 
ice in  Kingdom  work. 

*    *  * 

The  month  of  October  was  designated 
as  Rally  Month  in  the  First  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  where  Superinten- 
dent Edward  F.  Evemeyer  is  the  official- 
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ing  minister.  During  the  month  each  or- 
ganization held  a  rally.  On  October  23rd 
a  Church  Dinner  and  Congregational 
Rally   was   held.    November  has  been 

designated  as  Loyalty  Month. 

*  *  * 

The  new  dormitory  of  the  Indian 
School  at  Neillsville,  Wisconsin,  the  gift 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
the  General  Synod,  is  completed  and  the 
dedication  of  the  same  has  been  set  for 
November  17th.  This  generous  gift  on 
the  part  of  the  women  of  the  Church  sup- 
plies a  long  felt  need  and  will  give  our 
Indian  work  a  very  adequate  equipment 
and  place  it  on  a  first  class  basis. 

The  meetings  of  the  seven  Synods  of 
the  Church  are  over  for  this  Fall.  The 
cause  of  Home  Missions  received  due 
consideration  at  each  one  of  them.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  work  of 
Home  Missions  should  receive  larger 
support  throughout  the  Church  if  the 
other  interests  of  the  Church  are  to  be 

maintained  and  strengthened. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  on  January  9th  and 
10th,  to  be  preceded  by  a  two-day  con- 
ference by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
great  National  Home  Mission  Congress 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  December,  1930. 

*  *  * 

^  The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions was  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  October  10th  and 
11th.  Most  of  the  business  was  of  a 
routine  character.  The  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  entire  Board  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  January 
15th,  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, January  14th.  That  meeting  will  be 
of  great  significance  as  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  the  Board's 
work,  which  was  appointed  last  July,  will 
make  its  report  and  recommendations. 

*  *  * 

The  month  of  November  is  set  apart 
as  a  Home  Mission  month.  Home  Mis- 
sion Day  was  held  on  November  10,  when 


in  addition  to  the  work  in  general,  the 
specific  claims  of  the  Dewey  Avenue  Mis- 
sion, Rochester,  New  York,  were  being 
considered  and  helped.  Send  your  special 
offering  at  once  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  at  headquarters. 

*    *  * 

Seven-twelfths  of  the  Apportionment 
laid  by  the  Classes  last  Spring  are  to  be 
paid  by  December  31st  of  this  year.  On 
January  1,  1930,  the  new  Apportionment 
is  to  become  effective  and  covers  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1930. 

In  the  Great  Northwest 

The  Synod  of  the  Northwest  met  this 
year  at  Wheatland,  Iowa,  September  3-8. 
Inasmuch  as  70  congregations  out  of  the 
214  in  this  Synod  are  Mission  congrega- 
tions, served  by  42  Missionaries,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  several  pic- 
tures taken  by  Superintendent  T.  P. 
Bolliger  at  Wheatland.  The  Wheatland 
congregation  is  a  very  fine  one  of  nearly 
500  members.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  B. 
M.   Fresenborg.     One  of  the  pictures 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Wheatland,  Iowa 
Rev.  B.  M.  Fresenborg,  Pastor 
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Dr.  Darms,  President  of  the  Mission  House,  About  to  Enter  the 

Synod  Church 


shows  the  church,  another  the  front  of 
the  church  and  the  parsonage,  and  a  third 
shows  Dr.  J.  M.  G.  Darms  standing  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  church  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Synod  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Rev.  John 
Bodenmann,  of  Menno,  South  Dakota,  is 


standing  on  the  first  step.  Fifteen  Home 
Missionaries  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod.  Dr.  Bolliger  took  a  picture  of  14 
of  them  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
show  you  this  splendid  group  of  men  who 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
the  Northwest. 


Fourteen  Home  Missionaries  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 

Northwest 
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The  School  at  Neillsville,  Wisconsin,  Since  1921 

By  Benjamin  Stucki 
Superintend  cut  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  School 


EIGHT  years  ago  the  boarding  school 
at  Neillsville  was  opened.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  there  was  a  question 
whether  the  school  would  be  filled.  The 
new  building  then  just  completed  was 
designed  to  accommodate  about  50  pupils, 
but  when  the  opening  date  arrived,  over 
seventy  pupils  had  been  accepted.  They 
kept  coming  so  that  many  more  had  to  be 
turned  away.  By  crowding  every  avail- 
able space  to  the  limit,  putting  two  chil- 
dren into  each  single  bed,  seating  them 
back  to  back  in  the  dining  room  and 
utilizing  a  room  in  an  old  farm  house  for 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  from  70 
to  85  pupils  were  cared  for  each  year. 
Every  room  in  the  building,  every  bit  of 
equipment  was  thus  overtaxed  from  the 
beginning. 

That  the  work  was  often  rendered  dif- 
ficult can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
kitchen  range,  for  instance,  was  so  much 
too  small  that  portions  of  single  meals 
had  often  to  be  prepared  at  different 
times.  The  laundry  work,  except  what 
was  done  with  two  small  family  washers, 
had  to  be  done  by  hand.  There  was  no 
way  of  drying  the  large  wash  except  by 
hanging  it  outside.  What  this  often 
meant  in  rainy  weather  or  in  stormy 
winter  days  with  the  temperature  30  to 
40  below  zero  can  well  be  understood. 
But  all  this  work  of  washing,  ironing, 
mending  and  sorting  had  to  be  done 
before  the  week-end  so  the  children  had 
something  to  wear.  During  the  cold 
months  of  the  year  the  half-dried,  frozen 
wash  had  to  be  brought  in  a  few  pieces  at 
a  time  and  dried  over  radiators.  The 
overcrowded  condition  also  brought  dif- 
ficulties in  times  of  sickness.  The  close 
confinement  of  the  pupils  was  always  a 
factor  of  danger  whenever  communicable 
diseases  gained  entrance  into  the  school. 
There  were  no  sickrooms  and  even  the 
first  cases  could  not  be  isolated.  Then 
the  matter  of  caring  for  the  sick.  Last 
winter  when  influenza  suddenly  overcame 
the  school  and  for  weeks  held  it  in  its 
grip,  sparing  only  one  of  its  86  inhabi- 


tants, at  one  time  for  four  days  there 
were  only  two  helpers  and  the  superin- 
tendent able  to  be  up  and  around,  to 
watch  over  the  sick,  take  temperatures, 
keep  records,  dispense  medicines,  make 
and  serve  the  meals,  make  beds  and  tend 
to  all  the  many  other  needs  of  the  sick, 
most  of  whom  were  children  less  than 
ten  years  old.  Besides  much  of  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  household  and  farm,  as 
washing,  cleaning,  keeping  the  building 
warm,  feeding  of  farm  animals  and  milk- 
ing had  to  be  done.  Never  was  the  need 
of  more  efficient  equipment,  more  room 
and  at  least  some  adequate  provisions  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  so  apparent  as  then; 
although  not  a  year  has  passed  without 
an  epidemic  of  one  kind  of  sickness  or 
another. 

True,  the  work  could  have  been  made 
easier  by  reducing  the  enrollment.  But 
then  what  about  these  poor  children  who 
were  clamoring  and  begging  for  admit- 
tance? What  when  parents  brought  their 
little  children  with  all  their  meager  be- 
longings and  dumped  them  into  our  door- 
ways? Some  of  them  poorly  clothed, 
undernourished  and  full  of  all  manner  of 
sores  ?  We  did  not  have  the  heart  to  send 
such  away  until  the  limit  of  endurance 
was  reached.  So  with  an  eye  of  faith  in 
the  Lord  for  daily  strength  and  to  the 
Church  for  support,  we  took  them  in 
trusting  to  future  developments  for  relief. 
How  happy  every  friend  of  the  school 
was  to  hear  that  the  W Oman's  Missionary 
Society  of  General  Synod  together  with 
the  Girls'  Guilds  and  Mission  Bands  had 
pronounced  itself  ready  to  assume  the 
large  burden  of  $56,000  to  make  our 
buildings  and  equipment  more  adequate. 

Now,  that  the  new  building  is  under 
construction,  what  will  it  mean  for  the 
future  of  our  Indian  mission?  This  can 
best  be  understood  by  casting  a  backward 
glance  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  these  eight  years  and  upon  the 
changes  in  the  housing  and  working 
facilities  now  building. 
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Since  the  Fall  of  1921,  a  total  of  192 
individuals,  101  boys  and  91  girls  have 
been  enrolled.  This  is  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  individuals 
enrolled  during  the  period  from  1878  to 
1921  in  the  school  at. Black  River  Falls. 
The  better  equipment,  longer  school  term, 
9  instead  of  7  or  8  months  a  year ;  t he- 
carrying  out  of  the  full  eight  grade  pro- 
gram according  to  State  requirements  for 
elementary  schools ;  the  greater  regular- 
ity of  daily  attendance,  the  closer  watch 
over  the  progress,  personal  habits  and 
general  welfare  of  the  individual  pupils 
made  possible  by  the  boarding  school ;  all 
helped  to  make  these  educational  advan- 
tages of  much  greater  significance  and 
value.  In  former  years  only  a  very  few 
were  ever  able  to  pass  the  county  8th 
grade  examinations  allowing  them  to 
enter  high  school.  Today  all  of  our  grad- 
uates take  these  examinations,  and  during 
these  eight  years  every  one  has  passed 
with  standings  above  the  average  attained 
in  this  county  by  white  pupils.  County 
officials  have  placed  our  school  on  the 
honor  list.  A  considerable  number  of 
our  pupils  have  taken  one  or  more  years 
of  high  school  work.  Much  more  in  the 
way  of  practical  training  for  life  could 


also  be  attempted.  Courses  in  agriculture, 
carpentry,  domestic  science,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, etc.,  with  practical  application  on  the 
school  farm,  garden  and  household, 
infant  care  classes  for  the  girls  and 
hygiene  have  been  carried  on  with  worth- 
while results  and  have  to  a  far  greater 
extent  fulfilled  the  actual  educational 
needs  of  the  Winnebagoes  than  ever 
before  possible. 

Not  to  be  slighted  is  the  better  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  religious  education. 
For  our  missionary  endeavors,  the  school 
at  Xeillsville  has  truly  been  a  God-sent 
blessing.  About  95  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  come  from  non-Christian  homes, 
and  in  these  eight  years  about  40  older 
boys  and  girls,  including  about  90  per 
cent,  of  our  graduates  (two-thirds  as 
many  as  the  entire  number  of  Indian 
converts  won  in  40  years)  were  baptized 
and  confirmed.  Here  under  a  wholesome 
Christian  influence  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  these  impressionable  boys  and  girls 
are  growing  up  in  the  "Jesus  Way"  and 
are  in  a  most  natural  way  outgrowing  the 
heathen  customs,  practices  and  traditions 
of  their  elders.  Xo  better  argument  for 
the  continuation  and  enlargement  of  our 
Missipn  boarding  school  can  be  advanced 
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than  this,  ft  enables  a  focusing  of  mis- 
sionary endeavors  where  success  is  most 
sure,  most  effective,  and  most  desirable 
for  the  religious  experience  of  the  whole 
tribe,  namely,  in  its  children. 

With  the  hoped  for  completion  of  the 
new  girls'  dormitory  this  Fall,  all  these 
advantages  of  a  boarding  school  will'  be 
enhanced  and  many  of  the  difficulties  will 
disappear.  The  enrollment  may  be  in- 
creased to  approximately  100  and  in  a 
few  years  we  are  hoping  to  extend  the 
number  of  our  grades  to  nine  or  ten.  A 
glance  at  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
building  will  give  an  idea  of  its  greater 
utility.  The  present  dormitories  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  boys  and  will 
enable  separating  the  boys  into  several 
groups  according  to  age.  The  superinten- 
dent's office,  the  matron's  room,  reception 
room,  bakery  and  laundry  will  be  moved 
to  the  new  part  and  the  room  thus  made 
available  will  give  a  dining  room  of  twice 
the  former  capacity,  a  larger  kitchen  and 
additional  storage  room  for  canned  goods. 
Also  a  sick  ward  for  the  boys. 


The  new  construction  is  to  be  an  addi- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  stories  and  of 
general  appearance  similar  to  the  old  and 
will  be  40  by  92  feet  ground  area.  In  the 
basement  there  will  be  washrooms  and 
playrooms  for  the  girls,  a  modern  laun- 
dry equipped  with  power  machinery  and 
drying  room,  a  bakery  and  several  store- 
rooms. On  the  first  floor  will  be  the 
reception  room,  a  large  assembly  and 
school  room,  a  library,  a  medical  dispen- 
sary, the  superintendent's  offices  and  an 
employes'  room.  The  second  floor  will  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  dormitories  for  inter- 
mediate and  small  girls,  a  locker  room, 
sewing  room,  employes'  rooms,  and  three 
rooms  and  an  outside  porch  and  balcony 
and  bath  for  the  isolation  of  the  sick.  On 
the  third  floor  are  a  number  of  bedrooms, 
each  of  which  will  house  several  girls. 
Here  the  older  ones  will  not  only  enjoy  a 
greater  degree  of  privacy  but  will  also 
assume  more  personal  responsibility  and 
have  more  individual  choice  in  decorating 
their  rooms  and  keeping  them  homelike 
and  neat.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  itself 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  home  training. 


Pioneer  Work  of  the  Reformed  Church 


1 —  The  Reformed  Church  was  the  first 
Protestant  denomination  to  start  work 
among  the  Hungarians  in  America,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1891. 

2 —  The  first  Protestant  sermon  ever 
preached  beyond  the  Mississippi  River 
was  in  1803  by  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Rev.  Samuel  Weyberg, 
jr.,  a  son  of  one  of  our  Reformed  pas- 
tors in  Philadelphia. 

3 —  The  first  home  missionary  sent  by 
the  Church  to  the  South  was  Rev.  James 
R.  Reily,  who  in  1813  went  to  North 
Carolina. 

A — The  first  Reformed  minister  to  "go 
west"  was  Rev.  John  William  Weber, 
who  in  1783  established  the  Church 
beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

5 — The  first  Reformed  minister  to  visit 
Ohio  was  Rev.  Jacob  Christman,  who 
organized  the  First  Reformed  Church 
there  in  1803. 


6 —  The  Reformed  Church,  through  its 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  was  the  first 
denomination  in  America  to  support  a 
Professor  for  foreign-speaking  students 
in  an  endowed  institution  of  learning 
(Prof.  Alexander  Toth,  D.D.,  who  in- 
structs Hungarian  students  in  the  institu- 
tions at  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

7 —  The  Reformed  Church  was  among 
the  first  of  the  denominations  to  hold 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  in  America. 

8 —  The  Reformed  Church  has  more 
Hungarian  congregations  than  all  other 
denominations  combined. 

9 —  The  first  Sunday  School  in  any  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  country  was 
established  on  April  14,  1806,  in  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  then  located  at  Fourth 
and  Race  Streets,  now  at  Fiftieth  and 
Locust  Streets. — From  "The  Now  and 
Then  Bulletin"  of  the  Mens  Social 
Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendents 


In  the  Church  Building  Department, 
Treasurer  Wise  reports  that  no  new 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dormitory  for  the 
Indian  School  at  Neillsville,  financed  by 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Gen- 
eral Synod.  Building  operations  author- 
ized by  the  Board  are  being  delayed  as 
far  as  possible.  Faith  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, broke  ground  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 22nd.  A  financial  drive  for  the  Mis- 
sion will  be  conducted  in  November.  The 
erection  of  the  educational  building  for 
Grace,  Buffalo,  had  to  be  postponed  be- 
cause we  were  not  able  to  finance  it  at 
the  present  time.  Dexter  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  is  now  making  rapid  progress 
towards  beginning  building  operations. 
Four  Church-building  Funds  to  the  value 
of  $2,000  were  received  during  the 
quarter. 

For  the  Department  of  the  East, 
Superintendent  Mullan  makes  an  analy- 
sis as  follows :  There  was  a  net  gain  of 
338  members  in  the  3  English  Synods, 
of  which  313  were  in  the  Missions  of  the 
Eastern  Synod,  5  in  the  Potomac  Synod 
and  20  in  the  Pittsburgh  Synod.  (The 
Missions  of  the  German  Synod  of  the 
East  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  be- 
cause of  their  incompleteness).  For  local 
purposes  they  contributed  $269,804.97, 
an  average  of  $20.90  per  capita,  and  for 
benevolence  $55,810.99,  an  average  of 
$4.32.  The  Missions  of  these  three 
Synods  paid  80  per  cent,  of  the  Appor- 
tionment laid  upon  them — Eastern  Synod 
Missions  85  per  cent.,  Potomac  Synod  75 
per  cent.,  Pittsburgh  Synod  76  per  cent. 
They  received  appropriations  from  the 
Board  last  year  towards  the  support  of 
their  pastors  $55,150,  and  paid  to  Benev- 
olence $55,810.99,  or  $660.99  more  than 
they  received. 

Superintendent  Horning  reports  that 
the  work  in  many  of  the  Mission 
Churches  iii  the  Department  of  the  Mid- 
west during  the  summer  months  is  being 
sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools.  The  active  projection  of  the 
year's  program  in  the  Missions  promises 
more  intensive  spiritual  growth  and  an 


extensive  evangelistic  effort  in  the  com- 
munities. The  1900th  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Church  is  entering  into 
the  thought  and  activity  of  the  churches 
as  they  work  toward  a  crowning  blessing 
on  the  coming  Pentecost.  This  should 
make  a  banner  year  in  our  Church  life 
and  service,  accompanied  with  large  in- 
gatherings. Dr.  Horning  states  that  to 
secure  qualified  leaders  for  the  vacant 
congregations  in  his  Department  is  a 
challenging  task. 

Superintendent  Evemeyer  reports  that 
the  Department  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
passed  through  a  splendid  summer.  The 
average  in  attendance  and  offerings  was 
above  any  previous  year.  A  fine  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  co-operation  prevails.  The 
Fall  program  as  projected  in  all  the  work 
has  never  been  so  definite.  All  mission- 
aries and  workers  are  diligent  and  eager 
for  the  task.  First  Church  experienced 
by  far  her  best  summer  and  the  Fall  and 
Winter  program  bespeaks  many  activities 
hitherto  not  undertaken  on  such  an  en- 
larged and  definite  scale.  Rev.  Mr. 
Schmuck  seems  to  have  a  proper  measure 
of  the  situation  in  Trinity  Church  and 
has  set  in  action  admirable  methods  and 
a  program  that  challenges.  The  Hun- 
garian Mission  in  Los  Angeles  has  not 
only  maintained  itself  but  gone  forward 
during  the  absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hady 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Szabo  at  the  helm.  Upon 
the  return  of  Mr.  Hady,  Mr.  Szabo  will 
go  back  to  Oakland  where  he  expects  to 
put  forth  heroic  efforts  to  make  this  work 
more  substantial.  His  stay  in  Los 
Angeles  has  been  for  him  a  fine  expe- 
rience. The  recent  conference  of  our 
Japanese  workers  held  in  San  Francisco 
was  a  great  success  in  every  particular, 
and  provocative  of  much  good  to  the 
work  in  fellowship  and  by  way  of  unify- 
ing the  task.  The  entire  group,  including 
the  Superintendent,  remained  in  San 
Francisco  over  Sunday,  when  a  reallv 
great  day  of  worship  and  praise  was  held 
together.  Each  member  of  the  confer- 
ence made  contributions  to  the  day  and 
there  were  also  present  a  number  of  re- 
turning Missionaries  to  China  and  Japan. 
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The  Board  has  just  cause  to  be  pleased 
with  our  Japanese  work. 

During  the  quarter  Superintendent 
Bolliger  traveled  8,000  miles  in  the 
Department  of  the  Northwest,  visiting  25 
congregations  of  which  16  were  Missions. 
He  has  been  taking  many  excellent  pic- 
tures as  he  went  along  and  hopes  soon  to 
obtain  pictures  of  all  mission  churches 
and  parsonages  and  such  other  pictures 
as  may  make  a  better  understanding  of 
conditions  possible. 

Dr.  Zartman,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Evangelism,  is  meeting 
with  and  addressing  all  the  Synods  this 
Fall,  stressing  the  Pentecostal  program. 
During -the  quarter  he  has  published  and 
distributed  two  leaflets,  viz. :  ''Pentecost 
and  Evangelism,''  "The  First  Christian 
Pentecost."  The  former  gave  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Board  in  July  and 
is  very  acceptable  to  the  Synods.  The 
Ohio  Synod  incorporated  in  its  Pente- 
costal program  essential  features  of  the 
Board's  program. 

Dr.  Mullan  reports  that  the  Fall  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Service  Commission  was 
held  at  Harrisburg,  September  7th,  and 
the  most  important  matter  discussed  was 
the  action  of  the  General  Synod  relative 
to  the  survev  of  the  Orphans'  Homes. 


Inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  General 
Synod  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Board 
of  Orphans'  Homes  should  be  recon- 
structed so  as  to  function,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Social  Service  Commission, 
in  the  interest  of  all  welfare  work  of  the 
denomination,  purely  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city, the  Commission  has  invited  the 
Board  of  Orphans'  Homes  to  meet  with 
the  Commission  and  the  Synodical  Com- 
mittees' Chairmen  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Commission  next  June.  No 
changes  were  proposed  in  the  policies  and 
program  of  the  Commission  for  the  ensu- 
ing triennium. 

The  Field  Secretary,  Dr.  DeLong,  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
finances  of  the  Board.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  the  necessary  loans 
because  the  banks  have  less  money  to 
loan  to  Boards  like  ours  on  account  of 
the  great  speculation  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  Definite  financial  campaigns  have 
been  arranged  with  the  following  Mis- 
sions :  Lowell,  Canton,  September ;  Grace, 
Duquesne,  September;  Faith,  Philadel- 
phia, November ;  Carrollton  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  March,  1930. 

The  wrork  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sionary Education,  under  Dr.  Casselman. 
has  been  exclusively  that  of  the  Summer 


Between  Sessions  at  the  Synod  of  the  Northwest 

The  parsonage  is  shown  at  the  right 
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Missionary  Conferences.  All  of  the  Con- 
ferences were  larger  than  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  Collegeville  and  Lan- 
caster. Tiffin  was  almost  twice  as  large 
as  last  year,  and  all  seemed  to  be  un- 
usually fine.  The  Home  Mission  Classes 
were  large  and  interesting.  The  theme 
was  ''The  City"  and  one  which  came  right 
home  to  the  very  life  of  most  of  the  dele- 
gates. We  were  very  happy  in  the 
teachers  selected. 

The  Harbor  Missionary,  Dr.  Land,  re- 
ports that  he  was  busier  than  usual  this 


Summer,  due  to  the  many  people  who 
were  traveling,  and  who  required  his 
attention. 

For  the  Department  of  Country  Life, 
Superintendent  Ralph  S.  Adams,  reported 
that  there  were  in  attendance  at  the 
various  interdenominational  schools  for 
rural  pastors,  40  Reformed  pastors  and 
laymen,  about  25  of  whom  were  scholar- 
ship men.  Various  surveys  were  made 
during  the  summer  by  four  students,  and 
several  rural  congregations  supplied. 


J.  S. 

ON  October  the  first,  1911,  or  just 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  began  my  offi- 
cial career  with  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. These  eighteen  years  have  "passed 
like  ships  in  the  night."  How  short  the 
years  have  been !  It  seems  but  yesterday 
since  my  first  official  act,  which  was  to 
borrow  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to  take 
care  of  some  inherited  obligations  and 
the  first  payroll  which,  at  that  time,  con- 
tained 131  names  and  amounted  to 
$5,853.25.  The  payroll  now  contains  247 
names  and  amounts  to  $20,699.69  for  the 
corresponding  month.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, by  way  of  comparison,  that  in  the 
first  case  pre-war  prices  prevailed  and 
under  the  post-war  conditions  that  now 
prevail  our  Missionaries  could  not  exist 
on  the  appropriations  of  1911.  The  cost 
of  living  has  more  than  doubled  since 
then. 

Then  we  had  Missionaries  to  support 
in  Eastern,  Potomac,  Pittsburgh,  Ohio 
and  Interior  Synods.  Now  we  have  many 
more  to  support  in  the  same  territory  to- 
gether with  those  in  the  German  Synod 
of  the  East,  the  old  Central  and  in  the  old 
Northwest  Synods.  Many  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Northwest  Synod  as  then 
constituted  are  now  in  the  Synod  of  the 
Midwest,  as  well  as  all  those  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Synod  of  the  Interior. 
Then  we  had  no  Social  Service  program, 
no  Department  of  Evangelism  and  no 
Department  of  Country  Life.  The 
Department  of  Missionary  Education  and 
our  work  among  the  Hungarians  were  in 
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their  infancy.  Practically  all  of  this  has 
been  added  to  the  work  of  the  Board 
since  I  borrowed  that  first  money  to  take 
care  of  the  obligations  that  were  then  due. 

Many  folks  may  think  it  was  unwise 
to  borrow.  They  may  be  right ;  but,  when 
we  attempt  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  eighteen  years, 
which  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
without  borrowing,  I  am  sure  the  wisdom 
of  the  Board's  course  was,  without  ques- 
tion, the  wisest  and  best  that  could  have 
been  pursued.  The  time  has  now  come, 
however,  for  house-cleaning.  No  one 
likes  it  but  it  must  be  done.  The  accu- 
mulated deficits  must  now  be  wiped  out. 
All  of  us  know  that  it  requires,  soap, 
water,  brushes,  mops,  vacuum  cleaners 
and  hard  work  to  obtain  results  in  the 
semi-annual  house-cleaning,  if  the  ac- 
cumulated dust  and  rubbish  is  to  be  over- 
come. 

So  also,  will  it  require  hard  work  and 
hard  cash  to  get  rid  of  the  now  burden- 
some deficits.  We  need  many  men  and 
women  each  to  make  contributions  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  to  do  this.  Some 
of  it  has  already  been  secured.  How  many 
of  my  readers  will  be  ready  to  join  in 
this  task?  There  is  to  be  no  organized 
campaign,  but  if  you  believe  in  Home 
Missions  will  you  just  express  it  by  send- 
ing your  checks  to  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Board,  as  soon  as  possible? 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  ap- 
peal.  The  chief  one  is  the  fact  that  so 
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much  money  has  been  taken  from  the 
banks  for  stock  market  purposes  that 
most  banks  are  demanding  the  liquidation 
of  long  standing  loans.  So  far  we  have 
been  well  treated  in  this  respect,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
when  they  come.  It  is  only  good  business 
to  do  this  and  I  am,  therefore,  constrained 
to  urge  all  who  are  in  position  to  help  us 
to  do  it  now.  If  any  further  informa- 
tion is  desired  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
it  upon  request. 

In  the  Church  Building  Department  the 
achievements  during  these  years  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  eight- 
een years  ago.  If  any  one  had  predicted 
that  which  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
he  would  have  been  classed  as  a  "hope- 
less visionary."  There  are  many,  I  think, 
who  would  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  politeness  and  would  have  called  him 
"a  downright  fool."  Perhaps  some  of  our 
good  people  classed  me,  at  that  time,  as 
either  one  or  the  other.  I  was  new  and  I 
remember  that  after  my  making  a  speech 
in  behalf  of  an  enlarged  program,  one  of 
our  now  sainted  aged  ministers  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  gently  whis- 
pered to  me,  "Young  man,  I  admire  your 
faith." 

Well,  we  now  have  the  facts.  In  eight- 
een years  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
has  directly  aided  in  the  erection  and  re- 
modeling of  232  Churches  and  Parson- 
ages and  assisted  in  a  financial  way  by 
loans  and  gifts  in  the  amount  of  over 
$2,000,000.  That  program  is  now  fin- 
ished. A  new  one  must  be  faced.  It  is 
being  worked  out  and  involves  the  secur- 
ing of  more  Church-building  Funds  and 
more  systematic  and  regular  collections 


from  the  Missions  on  their  debts  due  the 
Board. 

At  this  writing,  and  for  the  last  three 
months,  no  building  requiring  money 
from  the  Board  is,  or  has  been,  in  course 
of  erection.  Bids  for  a  much  needed 
Educational  building  for  Grace  Church, 
Buffalo,  had  to  be  rejected  until  more 
money  becomes  available.  Dexter  Boule- 
vard Church,  Detroit,  is  greatly  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  a  proper  building  and 
must  be  given  consideration  soon.  Faith 
Church,  Philadelphia,  is  today  our  most 
promising  and  challenging  point.  In  less 
than  a  year  they  secured  nearly  two  hun- 
dred members  in  a  new  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing section  of  the  city.  They  have  no 
Church  building.  With  a  proper  building 
we  could  acquire  a  strong  and  self-sup- 
porting congregation  within  a  few  years. 
There  are  many  others,  but  let  us  center 
our  thoughts  now  upon  the  Dewey  Ave- 
nue Church,  Rochester. 

On  Home  Mission  Day  the  whole  de- 
nomination is  asked  to  make  an  offering 
for  this  Mission.  It  has  too  long  been 
handicapped  with  a  building  erected  eight- 
een years  ago  and  to  which  I  gave  my 
early  attention  as  the  Board's  new  Treas- 
urer. It  is  outgrown  and  inadequate. 
This  Mission  is  located  in  a  fine  resi- 
dential section  of  beautiful  Rochester.  It 
will  need  a  very  generous  offering.  Will 
the  Church  respond  in  a  generous  way  or 
must  we  again  be  content  with  a  sum  so 
small  that  shall  compel  the  Board  to 
apologize  for  the  Church  at  large  to  these 
hopeful,  eager  and  loyal  people  who  have 
been  longing  for'this  day  for  a  number  of 
years  ? 


We  are  grateful  for  the  spirit  of  amity  that  becomes  more  practical  as  well  as  vocal 
in  the  world.  For  the  weariness  of  suspicion  and  distrust  among  the  nations,  and  for 
the  eagerness  to  increase  understanding  and  to  devise  such  covenants  as  will  outlaw  war 
and  multiply  the  means  to  peace. 

We  are  grateful  for  Jesus  Christ,  who  recovers  us  from  evil  and  leads  "us  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  who  inspires  and  comforts  and  encourages  us  in  every  circum- 
stance, and  works  with  us  in  the  making  of  a  new  and  better  world  order. 

We  are  grateful  for  a  good  and  generous  God,  who  pours  His  gifts  upon  the 
thankful  and  the  unthankful,  who  fills  the  earth  with  a  multitude  of  treasures  and  clothes 
it  with  a  garment  of  flowers.  Do  we  realize  in  this  harvest  time,  when  we  are  storing 
up  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  that  all  that  human  hands  have  contributed  to  this  fruitage,  is 
only  five  per  cent  of  what  was  necessary?  That  God,  through  His  universe  of  day  and 
night,  wind  and  wave,  rain  and  sun  and  heat  and  cold,  has  supplied  the  other  95  per  cent? 

Let  us  be  grateful,  then,  for  His  gifts  and  mercies  unto  us  and  with  singleness  of 
devotion  give  Him  our  obedience. 

— Chester  B.  Emerson  in  The  American  Missionary. 
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The  Social  Sen 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  constituted  for  the 
current  triennium,  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  at  the  annual  meeting  last  July, 
was  held  in  Salem  Reformed  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  17th.  The 
Commission  organized  by  the  election  of 
Prof.  E.  E.  Kresge,  Ph.D.,  as  Chairman, 
and  the  Executive  Secretary,  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  as  re- 
cording secretary.  An  Educational  Com- 
mittee was  elected,  of  which  Rev.  David 
Dunn  is  the  chairman. 

The  first  Commission  on  Social  Serv- 
ice was  appointed  in  1920.  Prof.  George 
W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  was  the  first  Chairman  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  last  July.  He  had  asked 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Richards'  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  as  its 
chairman,  for  nine  years,  was  highly  valu- 
able and  much  appreciated  in  helping  to 
determine  the  policies  of  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time,  to  organize  its  work 
and  to  construct  its  programs.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  fortunate  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Kresge  to  take  Dr.  Richards' 
place  and  in  his  election  as  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Kresge  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  notably,  as  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  Social  Service,  a  book 
on  The  Church  and  the  Ever-Coming 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  a  discussion  of 
the  evolution  of  a  righteous  social  order 
with  special  reference  to  the  mission  of 
the  Church  in  the  process.  This  is  a  Mac- 
millan  Company  publication  and  has  had 
a  wide  circulation  outside  of  as  well  as 
within  the  Reformed  Church. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Meyer  is  a  new  lay 
member  of  the  Commission.  He  is  a 
member  of  Grace  Reformed  Church  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  President  of  a 
local  branch  of  Federal  employees  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  holds  a  responsible  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Depart- 


ice  Commission 

ment  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Meyer  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  reappointed.  They  are  :  Rev. 
David  Dunn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Miss  Ruth 
Gillan,  Chambersburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Ewald 
Haase,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Sny- 
der, Mulberry,  Indiana;  Rev.  John  Som- 
merlatte,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  and  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Dr.  C.  E.  Schaeffer, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  is  an  ex-officio  member. 

The  chairmen  of  the  several  synodical 
committees  on  Social  Service  and  Rural 
Work  meet  with  the  Commission  at  the 
annual  meeting  as  advisory  members,  by 
consent  of  their  respective  synods.  Begin- 
ning with  the  next  annual  meeting,  two 
representatives  from  the  Women's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  General  Synod  will 
meet  with  the  Commission  also  as  advis- 
ory members,  by  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion through  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  classical  committees  on 
Social  Service  and  Rural  Work  are  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  synodical  com- 
mittees, it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  Com- 
mission meets  in  annual  session  it  is  a 
body  that  well  represents  the  denomina- 
tion. In  this  way  Social  Service,  as  also 
the  Rural  Work,,  has  developed  a  closely 
articulated  organization  through  which 
the  whole  Church  functions  in  the  interest 
of  these  important  forms  of  service. 

The  Commission  at  the  September 
meeting  gave  close  attention  to  the  actions 
of  the  recent  General  Synod  upon  the 
Survey,  made  by  the  Commission,  of  the 
Orphans'  Homes  and  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  which  had  been  reported  to  the 
General  Synod  by  its  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  its  own  approval.  The  General 
Synod  received  the  Survey  and  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
to  which  it  had  been  referred.  This  re- 
port called  the  attention  of  the  District 
Synods  to  the  growing  tendency  and  the 
larger  possibilities  in  placing  orphan  chil- 
dren in  private  homes  under  approved 
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auspices,  and  the  ultimate  pensioning  of 
old  folks,  as  methods  of  service  that  have 
the  approval  of  modern  social  service  ex- 
perts ;  and  declared  that  no  expansion 
program  at  our  Orphans'  Homes  should 
be  attempted  beyond  what  was  then  in 
progress,  until  the  results  of  the  Survey 
be  utilized ;  and  that  no  new  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  aged  be  founded  until 
sincere  efforts  are  made  to  establish  co- 
operative relations  with  the  Homes  for 
the  Aged  already  existing. 

As  a  matter  of  information  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  Potomac  Synod  has 
had  for  several  years  under  consideration 
the  question  of  providing  care  for  their 
aged,  a  phase  of  which  is  the  exploring 
of  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  co- 
operating with  the  Eastern  Synod  in  the 
Phoebe  Home. 

The  Survey  of  the  Homes  for  the  Aged 
within  the  Reformed  Church  raises  the 
question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  estab- 
lish more  Homes  in  view  of  the  changed 
attitude  that  has  developed  toward  that 
system  of  old  age  security.  The  Homes 
for  the  Aged  within  the  Reformed  Church 
are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country.  Such 
institutions  will  continue  to  be  a  necessity, 
for  when  everything  else  is  done  for  the 
aged  there  will  remain  those  for  whom 
institutional  care  is  perhaps  the  only  kind 
of  care  they  can  receive.  But  it  is  being 
realized  today  that  this  type  of  care  must 
of  necessity  be  limited.  For  one  thing, 
the  number  of  dependent  aged  is  rapidly 
increasing  beyond  the  point  where  ade- 
quate facilities  can  be  provided  for  them. 
W  ere  it  possible,  however,  not  counting 
the  financial  cost,  although  it  seems  pro- 
hibitive, it  is  not  desirable  to  depend  upon 
institutional  care.  The  Church  should  not 
lend  its  influence  to  a  system  that  breaks 
down  the  family  unit  of  society  at  the 
time  of  life  when  it  ought  to  be  at  its  best. 
If  any  persons  are  entitled  to  the  comforts 
of  home  surely  they  are  those  who  have 
done  their  bit  toward  establishing  a  home 
and  maintaining  it  at  no  little  sacrifice 
during  the  years  of  their  strength..  It  is 
upon  the  principle  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  private  home,  upon  which 
the  Church  has  always  insisted,  that  the 
movement,  so  strong  and  well  supported 
in  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 


today  being  vigorously  launched  in  the 
United  States, — the  only  country,  except 
China  and  India,  that  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  care  for  its  aged  by  the  system 
of  pensioning. 

The  Churches  should  see  to  it  that 
there  are  Homes  for  those  who  must  have 
that  sort  of  care,  and  carefully  determine 
before  admissions  are  made  that  the  appli- 
cants belong  to  that  class.  The  Reformed 
Church, — so  the  Social  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
General  Synod  think,  has  for  the  present 
sufficient  Homes  for  the  aged,  or  that  the 
Homes  we  have  can  be  made  adequate 
for  the  purpose.  Beyond  that  should  not 
the  Reformed  Church  back  vigorously 
the  movement  in  the  several  States  where 
we  are  located  to  enact  necessary  legis- 
lation to  put  into  effect  the  best  possible 
pension  systems,  just  as  we  are  vigorous- 
ly trying  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for 
our  ministers  and  their  dependents. 

The  other  significant  part  of  the  Survey 
is  that  of  the  Orphans'  Homes.  This  was 
made  with  more  completeness  than  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  Survey  of  the  Homes 
for  the  Aged.  This  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title,  " Study  of 
the  Work  for  Dependent  Children  (Or- 
phans' Homes)."  The  General  Synod 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Standing  Committee  to  which  it  had  been 
referred — a  recommendation  that  came 
from  the  superintendents  and  directors  of 
three  of  the  Orphans'  Homes  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission, to  the  effect  that  this  survey  with 
its  recommendation  be  referred  to  the 
District  Synods  for  study.  That  is  not 
the  entire  action,  but  that  is  the  action  that 
is  now  being  made  effective  by  the  Syn- 
ods. The  General  Synod  also  referred  it 
for  study  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
the  several  Orphans'  Homes ;  and  made 
provision  for  a  conference  upon  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies  with  findings  to  be 
reported  to  the  next  General  Synod.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  important  mat- 
ter is  the  study  of  this  survey  by  the 
Synods.  Committees  have  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  to  bring  back  their  re- 
ports a  year  hence. 

We  suggest  that  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible within  our  Church  read  this  entire 
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from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  from  one  far-away  country:  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  of  the  Education  Department  of 
the  government  of  New  Zealand  recently 
requested  a  copy. 

The  entire  Survey  of  what  the  General 
Synod  called  "the  Orphans'  Homes,  Hos- 
pitals, Homes  for  the  Aged  and  all  other 
benevolent  and  welfare  agencies  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,"  constituted  the  major 
work  of  the  Commission  during  the  past 
year.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  its 
study  will  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  the  Synod's  work  during  the  current 
year,  and  that  out  of  this  some  valuable 
results  may  come  in  the  interest  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  as  to  whom  it  has  been 
said,  they  constitute  the  two  weakest 
links  in  the  chain  of  home  life  today? 


Confirmation  Class  of  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Pocahontas,  Va., 

Rev.  M.  Daroczy,  Pastor 


Study.  It  is  comparatively  short  and  very 
readable,  with  illuminating  statistical 
tables.  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  was  sent 
to  each  of  our  ministers  in  the  active 
service  last  Spring.  At  the  meetings  of 
the  Synods  this  Fall  there  were  sufficient 
copies  for  all  the  elders.  The  Commis- 
sion still  has  other  copies  on  hand  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  would  like  to  have 
copies,  which  can  be  secured  gratis  by 
writing  to  the  office  at  1505  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  understanding  is  that  this  is  the 
first  Study  of  its  kind  that  has  been  made 
by  any  denomination  in  this  country,  that 
is,  under  expert  guidance  and  counsel, 
of  ALL  the  Orphans'  Homes  of  the  de- 
nomination. It  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  denominational,  as 
well  as  of  public  and  private  social  service 
agencies  interested  in  child-caring  work. 
We  have  had  requests  for  copies  of  it 
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Book  Reviews 


A  History  of  Christian  Missions  in  China.  By 
Professor  K.  S.  Latourette.  Publishers,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City,  Price, 
$5. 

This  is  truly  a  monumental  work  on  a  nation 
and  a  people  who  have  been  constantly  in  the 
public  eye  during  the  past  five  years.  China  is 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world — great 
in  size,  in  population,  and  in  resources.  Prof. 
Latourette  in  this  splendid  volume  presents  the 
history  of  Christianity  among  a  people  whose 
present  progress  along  all  lines  is  largely  due 
to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  other  author  has  ever  given  such 
a  careful  study  to  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
ary work  on  a  nation  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
new  creation.  Great  has  been  the  recent  prog- 
ress of  this  non-progressive  people,  in  religion, 
education,  finance  and  social  achievements  and 
large  credit  is  given  to  the  work  of  Christian 
Missions.  There  is  a  marshalling  of  facts  and 
figures  which  proves  the  able  writer  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  he  writes  about.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  hasty  compilation,  but  of  years 
of  conscientious  research.  The  wonder  is  that 
one  man  could  be  able  to  prepare  so  full,  accu- 
rate, and  complete  an  account  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  China.  We  are  told  it  is  the  first  time 
a  complete  story  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions, 
from  their  beginning  to  date,  has  ever  been 
published.  All  students  of  China,  and  especially 
friends  of  Missions,  will  want  this  book.  It  is 
a  large  handsome  volume  of  930  pages,  with  31 
chapters  and  a  full  index.  Thanks  for  the 
painstaking  labors  to  an  able  exponent  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  China. 


China — A  Nation  in  Evolution.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Monroe.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $3. 

Although  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
the  age,  Prof.  Monroe  states  in  his  introduction 
— "This  volume  is  not  for  the  specialist,  or  for 
those  familiar  with  China ;  but  for  the  average 
American,  puzzled  by  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  by  the  strangeness  of  the  names  of 
places  and  of  people;  confused  by  the  contra- 
dictory character  of  the  news,  yet  earnestly 
desirous  of  understanding."  With  these  words 
of  assurance  we  can  take  up  this  volume,  feel- 
ing that  the  author  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about  and  that  he  aims  to  impart  what  he  knows 
in  an  intelligible  style.  This  he  has  done,  and 
the  book  is  one  of  the  worth-while  interpreta- 
tions of  a  people  who  have  been  attracting 
world-wide  attention  in  recent  years.  In  four- 
teen chapters  with  arresting  headlines  the 
author  relates  to  the  readers  the  story  of  the 
Chinese  people,  until  they  have  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  problems,  purposes  and  pros- 
pects of  this  age-old  nation.  Alfred  Sze,  late 
Minister  of  China  to  the  United  States  wrote 
the  Foreword,  and  states  that  Dr.  Monroe  "has 
placed  under  great  obligation  those  who  have 
desired  a  better  understanding  of  present  con- 
ditions in  China."  Dr.  Monroe  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  China,  a  close  student  of  her 
puzzling  problems,  and  it  must  be  evident  exerts 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  an 
entire  and  alien  people. 


They  Want  Our  Missionaries 


"Dr.  Yui,"  asked  Mr.  Frank  Lenz  in 
an  interview  over  a  year  ago  with  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
China,  "many  people  in  this  country  have 
the  impression  that  the  missionaries  are 
not  welcome  in  your  country.  What  is 
the  present  attitude  in  China  regarding 
the  missionary?" 

As  quick  as  a  flash  he  answered :  "I 
don't  know  who  the  people  are  who  are 
spreading  these  mischievous  rumors. 
They  are  totally  unfounded.  This  is  the 
time  of  times  when  we  want  and  need 
Christian  influence.  China  is  moving 
very  fast  today.  Our  people  are  deter- 
mined to  attain  political  unification  of  the 


country,  honest  democratic  government, 
abrogation  of  unequal  treaties,  ameliora- 
tion of  social,  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  and  a  revision  and  elevation  of 
moral  standards.  ' 

"We  are  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  The 
fate  of  four  hundred  million  people  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  That  is  why  we  need  the 
strongest  possible  Christian  influence 
today  to  set  the  trend  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Chinese  Christians  are  still 
weak.  They  are  still  immature.  We 
need  the  missionary  as  a  stabilizer  and 
as  a  trainer.  We  want  to  make  China  not 
only  a  new  nation  but  a  Christian  nation."" 


7  want  the  magazine  another  year. 


Hope  I  shall  always  be  able  to  take  it." 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Kuhn, 

Germano,  Ohio. 
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A  Great  Promise  for  a  Greater  Work 


ONE  of  the  most  inspiring  and  em- 
powering promises  that  Jesus  gave 
to  His  disciples  was  the  blessed  assurance 
— "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works 
that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father."  This  promise  cannot 
alone  refer  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  but  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
results  that  should  follow  the  work  of 
the  disciples  after  His  return  to  the 
Father.  This  is  our  work  as  followers 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost.  In  a  certain  sense  Peter  and 
Paul  were  more  successful  as  soul- win- 
ners than  Jesus.  Under  one  sermon  3000 
souls  became  converts  to  the  faith, 
whereas  under  all  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  covering  His  ministry 
of  three  years,  only  about  500  were  made 
willing  believers.  In  a  few  centuries 
after  His  death,  empires  came  under  the 
sway  of  His  redeeming  love.  Coming 
down  through  the  ages  we  read  on  every 
page  of  the  Church's  history  her  triumphs 
and  successes.  What  mighty  achieve- 
ments have  attended  the  labors  of  the 
apostles !  What  wonderful  results  have 
followed  from  the  sacrificial  lives  and 
labors  of  thousands  of  missionaries  dur- 
ing the  past  19  centuries. 

Is  it  too  daring  a  statement  when  I  say 
that  you  and  I  have  a  greater  power  for 
service  than  even  the  apostles  and  the 
early  Christians?  We  enjoy  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  Christian  experience 
and  godly  research  of  the  last  18  cen- 
turies. But  in  order  that  this  possession 
may  be  of  use  we  must  use  it.  This 
precious  legacy  must  be  wrought  into  life 
to  make  it  influential  in  the  lives  of  men 
everywhere.  Patriotism  is  a  glorious 
truth,  but  where  is  it  so  mighty  as  it 
shines^  forth  in  the  life  of  Washington? 
Pity  is  a  sweet  truth,  but  where  is  it  so 
beautiful,  so  inspiring,  as  when  seen  in 


the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale?  Self- 
denial  is  a  great  truth,  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God,  but  its  best  sermon  may  be  read 
in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  Perhaps 
no  mere  man  has  wielded  a  larger  influ- 
ence in  the  world  than  St.  Paul,  and  do 
you  ask  why?  Because  his  life  was  .a 
reproduction  of  the  image  of  Christ.  His 
actions-  were  consistent  with  his  doc- 
trines. He  did  not  preach  one  thing  and 
practice  another.  It  is  then  by  the  life- 
power  of  religion  that  the  disciple  is  to 
accomplish  greater  works  than  his  master. 
It  is  by  actual  contact  with  men  that  we 
either  attract  or  repel  them  for  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Here  we  can  learn  the  secret 
of  our  weakness  or  strength  in  winning 
men  for  Jesus.  The  life  of  the  missionary 
in  Japan,  China,  and  India  is  of  far 
greater  value  as  an  influence  for  good 
than  all  his  preaching  and  teaching.  The 
secret  of  the  believer's  ability  at  home  and 
abroad  depends  upon  the  divine  help.  "I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."  Christ  in  us.  Christ 
living  through  us.  All  should  see  that  we 
have  been  with  Christ  and  have  learned 
of  Him. 

"Japan  is  the  great  open  door  in  mod- 
ern Christian  Missions."  Such  was  the 
impressive  statement  made  by  our  able 
missionary,  Dr.  David  B.  Schneder,  in 
his  address  before  the  General  Synod. 
He  gave  these  facts  of  interest :  Before 
leaving  for  America,  North  Japan  Col- 
lege had  a  total  student  body  of  931.  The 
Christian  purpose  of  the  institution  is 
kept  to  the  fore,  and  of  the  130  recent 
graduates  94  went  out  as  Christian  young 
men.  Miyagi  College  had  an  enrollment 
of  460.  No  other  women's  college  in 
Japan  excells  it  in  Christian  influence. 
Let  me  repeat  these  heart  searching  ques- 
tions, "What  of  the  next  50  years?  What 
will  the  Reformed  Church  do?  Will  she 
(Continued  on  Third  Cover  Page) 
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Great  Men  and  the  American  School  for  Boys — Baghdad 

By  Rev.  Calvin  K.  Staudt 


BAGHDAD  in  these  days  is  visited  by 
a  number  of  people.  The  Trans- 
Desert  Automobile  Route  and  the  Im- 
perial Air  Ways  have  brought  the  city 
three  weeks  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  was 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Tourists  on  a 
Mediterranean  cruise  often  fly  or  motor 
across  the  desert  and  have  time  enough  to 
see  the  interesting  sights  in  Iraq.  People 
going  around  the  world  prefer  to  come  by 
way  of  Baghdad,  for  it  is  much  more 
interesting  than  sailing  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Missionaries  and  educators  in  India 
and  Persia  usually  pass,  when  going  on 
furlough,  via  the  capital  of  Iraq. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Indeed,  if  one 
wants  to  meet  the  interesting  people  of 
the  world  he  ought  to  make  his  residence 
in  Baghdad.  Not  a  few  of  these  men 
and  women  are  great,  some  having  even  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Others  are  adven- 
turous and  energetic  young  people  — 
mostly  college  graduates — whose  aim  is 
to  enrich  life  by  visiting  the  city  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  seeing  the  sites  where 
the  civilization  of  the  world  began. 
Others  are  specialists,  trained  scholars, 
who  have  come  as  archaeologists  or  geol- 
ogists, and  are  temporarily  engaged  in 
work.  Still  others  are  educators,  pro- 
fessors, social  workers  and  missionaries, 
who  have  come  either  to  study  the  ancient 
history  of  Iraq  and  its  remarkable  re- 
mains, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  investi- 
gate the  religious,  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  modern  Iraq. 
Many,  of  course,  are  mere  tourists  and 
travelers. 

Nearly  all  these  interesting  people  have 
visited  the  American  School  for  Boys ; 
and  not  only  visited  the  school,  but  almost 
invariably  brought  a  message  to  the 
students.  Many  considered  this  a  real 
privilege ;  and  a  few  educators  have  linked 
us  with  a  student  body  of  the  West,  who 
have  become  interested  in  us  and  given  us 
help. 


Most  of  these  guests  spoke  at  the 
Morning  Assembly — sometimes  two  or' 
three  a  week.  When  the  announcement 
was  made  that  on  the  following  morning 
an  address  would  be  given  by  some  per- 
son of  note,  there  was  great  joy  and 
expectancy  among  the  students.  If  they 
saw  that  I  received  a  stranger  in  the 
morning  or  noticed  two  chairs  instead  of 
one  placed  in  front,  they  would  sense  the 
purpose,  take  their  seats  before  the  bell 
rang,  try  to  crowd  in  front  and  with  alert 
minds  and  eager  faces  be  ready  to  listen 
to  a  message  from  the  outside  world. 
Every  message  was  vigorously  applauded ; 
and  if  it  was  a  vital  message  that  touched 
their  hearts  or  stimulated  their  minds 
applause  was  prolonged. 

Occasionally  one  preached  for  us  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  Whenever  a  visiting 
speaker  was  announced  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  of  students  pres- 
ent at  the  service.  Now  and  then  a  spe- 
cial lecture  was  arranged  open  to  both  the 
students  and  the  public.  On  very  short 
notice  a  few  hundred  people  could  be 
mustered  to  hear  a  lecture  on  some  inter- 
esting subject. 


Three  New  Pupils 
These  boys,  two  Moslems  and  a  Christian, 
have  just  entered  the  American  School  for 
Boys  at  Baghdad. 
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Little  Yusuf 

Smallest  and  youngest  boarding  student  at 
Baghdad;  grandson  of  Haji  Naji. 


Students  openly  testified  that  they  re- 
ceived much  help  and  benefit  from  these 
addresses  and  lectures.  The  ideas  given 
and  the  statements  made  by  the  speakers 
unconsciously  came  to  the  surface  in  the 
class  room  work  and  were  reflected  in  the 
speeches  and  essays  of  the  older  pupils. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  for  Iraqi 
students  to  meet  great  men  and  hear  their 
message.  They  were  inspired  to  live 
nobler,  to  study  harder  and  to  live  cleaner 
lives.  When  a  great  scientist  told  what 
researches  he  had  made  in  science  through 
patient  toil,  or  when  an  educator  empha- 
sized the  moral  aspect  of  education  or  a 
preacher  spoke  of  the  life  in  Christ,  the 
students  listened  with  rapt  attention, 
drinking  in  all  that  was  said — and  went 
away  the  better  for  it. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Baghdad  I  re- 
ceived a  booklet  from  the  late  William 
Mann  Irvine  on  "Mercersburg  and  Great 
Men."   I  read  the  pamphlet,  without  fully 


realizing  then,  as  I  do  now,  the  role  in- 
vited speakers  play  in  making  good 
students.  Though  fewer  men  of  the 
caliber  of  those  who  addressed  the  Mer- 
cersburg students  addressed  us,  neverthe- 
less these  men  who  spoke  to  us  had 
the  same  uplifting  power  over  these  less 
privileged  students  as  the  longer  list  of 
great  men  has  had  over  the  more  privi- 
leged boys  of  Mercersburg. 

The  help  was  mutual :  the  speakers,  too, 
received  a  benefit.  They  were  inspired  as 
they  stood  before  such  a  select  body  of 
students  from  the  Near  and  Middle  East ; 
and  the  testimony  of  not  a  few  has  been 
that  the  students  of  the  American  School 
for  Boys  were  the  best  listeners  they 
found  anywhere.  Lately  a  professor  in 
an  American  College,  who  has  spoken  be- 
fore many  audiences  in  America  and 
Europe,  spoke  twice  to  our  students — giv- 
ing an  address  at  the  Morning  Assembly 
and  preaching  on  Sunday  evening.  He 
confessed  that  he  never  found  a  more  at- 
tentive and  appreciative  and  inspiring 
audience  to  speak  to  than  the  one  that 
gathered  on  the  balcony  of  our  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  men  and  women  who  spoke  to 
our  students ;  permit  me,  however,  to 
mention  a  few : 

Among  preachers  and  religious  workers 
I  should  like  to  mention  Dr.  E.  Stanley 
Jones,  who  gave  a  most  stirring  evangel- 
istic message  to  the  largest  audience  that 
ever  gathered  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and 
at  whose  invitation  many  raised  their 
hands  for  prayer ;  Dr.  Samuel  Guy 
Inman,  who  spoke  both  to  the  students  at 
the  Assembly  and  gave  a  lecture  on 
"International  Relations,"  which  was  at- 
tended by  both  students  and  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  city ;  Bishop  Linton,  who 
has  had  such  a  great  success  in  bringing 
Moslems  to  Christ  in  Persia;  Bishop 
Gwynne,  of  Egypt  and  Khartum — a  great 
personality ;  Dr.  Paton,  of  London,  editor 
of  the  International  Review  of  Missions 
and  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Council ; 
Dr.  Wilder,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement ;  and,  by 
no  means  least,  Dr.  Harte,  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Jerusalem,  who  stayed 
with  us  for  nearly  a  week  and  gave  help- 
ful talks  on  religion  to  the  students. 
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Among  scholars  and  college  professors 
there  was  Dr.  Compton,  professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Millikan,  and  like  him  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Prize.  He  gave  a  lec- 
ture first  to  the  students  and  later  to  the 
public  on  the  "Mystery  of  the  Atom," 
illustrating  his  lecture  at  the  close  with 
moving  pictures.  Other  great  teachers 
and  scholars -were  Dr.  Smith,  professor 
of  Geography  in  Columbia  University  and 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  Geog- 
raphy ;  Dr.  Quincy  Wright,  professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  Dr.  Lingle,  professor  of  History 
in  Davidson  College ;  Miss  Miller,  pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Wellesley  College, 
and  Dean  Hamilton,  dean  of  Women  in 
Miami  University,  wTho  not  only  thrilled 
our  students  with  her  talk  but  went  back 
and  thrilled  her  own  students  by  telling 
them  about  our  school  so  that  they  have 
become  greatly  interested  in  us  and  have 
come  to  our  aid. 

A  few  famous  archaeologists  and  geol- 
ogists have  done  some  work  in  Iraq  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Those  who  have 
spoken  to  us  were  Dr.  Dougherty,  of  Yale 


University,  and  Dr.  Chiera,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  both  of  them  having 
been  annual  professors  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research.  They  spoke 
to  us  at  different  times,  telling  us  of  their 
finds  and  giving  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  Ancient  Iraq.  Dr.  Cox,  geologist 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  Dr. 
Shaw,  head  geologist  of  the  Iraq  (form- 
erly Turkish)  Petroleum  Company,  also 
imparted  to  us  valuable  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  such 
men  as  William  T.  Ellis,  famous  writer 
and  lecturer,  who  spoke  twice  to  our 
students ;  Hon.  Stratton,  formerly  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Reading;  James  Speers,  a 
successful  merchant  in  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Bekins,  of  San  Francisco,  founder  of 
the  Bekins  Transport  and  Storage  Com- 
pany, and  owner  of  a  fleet  of  vans  and 
storage  houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  these  herein  mentioned  and  a  list 
of  others  unnamed,  the  American  School 
for  Boys  in  Baghdad  owes  thanks  !  They  • 
have  helped  to  make  the  school  and  make 
the  students  what  they  are. 
Troodos,  Cyprus. 


Members  of  the  Church  at  Yonezawa,  Japan,  After  the  Farewell  Service  I 
in. Honor  oe  Their  Pastor,  Rev,  Shiro  Takagi  !  :>rr 

Mr.  Takagi  is  now  continuing  his  theological  studies  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.    He  is  much  interested  in  Religious  Education. 
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Eloquent  Address  at  the  Farewell  Service  of  Miss  Harriet  P. 
Smith,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  by  Elder  Dresch 


IN  behalf  of  the  Consistory  of  St.  Paul's 
Reformed  Church,  I  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  wishing  you  a  safe  and  pleasant 
voyage. 

From  the  western  shores  of  this  Amer- 
ica of  ours  to  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
is  a  long  way.  May  the  scenes  of  the 
Orient  be  delightful  to  you  and 
strengthen  your  purpose  which  is  really 
worth  while. 

You  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  vital 
determination  in  life  to  leave  your  native 
land,  your  relatives,  and  kind  friends,  to 
promote  Christianity  in  Japan.  You  have 
real  Christian  faith.  Be  strong  and  of 
good  courage  for  this  day  you  have  made 
a  solemn  vow,  and  you  have  been  com- 
missioned to  serve  in  a  great  missionary 
enterprise  which  has  been  established  to 
fulfill  Christ's  mission  in  the  world.  Your 
only  brother  and  many  more  people  in  the 
Orient  stand  with  wade  open  arms  and 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  love  and  joy 
to  welcome  you.  The  friendship  of  the 
Japanese  toward  the  American  people  is 
much  warmer  than  it  used  to  be,  because 
Christianity  is  welding  slowly  but  surely 
a  bigger  and  better  universal  brotherhood 
of  man. 

You  in  joining  your  brother,  who  is  a 
representative  of  this  great  spiritual 
principle,  are  indeed  going  to  perform  a 
noble  work  both  for  religion  and  for 
society. 

Our  church  membership  is  much  grati- 
fied with  the  crusading  zeal  which  is  tak- 
ing you  to  Japan.  Possibly  a  sister  is 
destined  to  aid  her  brother  to  introduce 
in  a  bigger  and  broader  field  the  splendid 
ideals  of  a  father  and  mother  wTho  spent 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  youth  and  of 
God  and  who,  if  they  were  living  today, 
would  say,  "Daughter,  go  help  your 
brother  in  the  Orient,  to  carry  on  th" 
good  work." 

While  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regret  your 
departure,  personally,  we  realize,  never- 
theless, the  call  of  Christian  service,  and 
are  proud  to  know  that  the  product  of  our 
church  is  meeting  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  times. 


Without  the  fighting  yet  self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  mis- 
sionary, civilization  would  still  be  much 
further  from  the  Christian  ideal  than  it 
is  today. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enter  strange  lands, 
meet  unfamiliar  people,  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  radically  different  customs, 
habits  and  institutions.  It  is  truly  hard  to 
leave  the  American  shores  when  splendid 
opportunities  beckon  one  to  remain. 

Upon  the  missionary  of  Japan  rests  the 
responsibility  for  its  Christianity  of  to- 
morrow and  that  solemn  obligation  can  be 
effectively  met  only  if  you  engage  in  your 
daily  work  in  a  happy,  satisfied,  con- 
tented, wholesome  frame  of  mind,  dedi- 
cated to  the  idealism  of  Christian  life  and- 
consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
Christian  service. 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  the  significant 
things  which  are  uplifting  for  mankind 
are  disclosed. 

Your  will  to  do  voluntary  service,  com- 
bined with  pleasing  good  nature,  in  the 
different  auxiliary  organizations  of  this 
church,  has  brought  forth  proof  of  your 
loyal  discipleship  of  the  Lord,  and  of  one 
in  the  midst  of  us  who  is  fully  qualified  to 
constantly  aid  the  people  in  the  Orient, 
apply  to  their  thinking  Christian  ideals, 
closer  fellowship,  and  firm  belief  in  the 
Master,  which  has  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  project  into  the  future,  better, 
finer,  nobler,  richer,  and  fuller  life. 

You  nevertheless  possess  the  fine  heri- 
tage of  Christian  parents  who  have  lived 
with  the  reality  that  no  labor  spent  for 
God  is  in  vain,  and  who  had  the  deep 
conviction  that  renunciation  of  evil  things 
in  this  life  was  the  only  way  to  achieve 
the  crowning  virtues  which  are  awarded 
by  God.  It  is  Almighty  God  who  knows 
our  destiny  at  all  times. 

We  see  you  going  from  us.  May  God 
bless  you,  and  may  the  touch  of  His 
supreme  power  light  your  way.  Our  con- 
gregation regrets  your  going  but  honors 
you  for  your  contribution  to  Christian 
faith.  You  and  your  brother  who  are  the 
donors  of  this  beautiful  white  marble 
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baptismal  fountain  as  a  memorial  of  your 
kind  and  loving  parents  can  rest  assured 
that  your  solemn  gift  is  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely appreciated  by  all. 

The  Consistory,  whom  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent,  extends  its  good  wishes 
and  trusts  that  you  may  hold,  increase. 


and  cherish  the  worth  that  you  have  ob- 
tained in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church  of  your  native  land.  When  you 
visit  us  in  the  future  you  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  that  your  dreams  have  come 
true,  that  your  hopes  have  been  realized, 
and  that  your  mission  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  an  unqualified  success. 


Peace  After  Pain 


Shrieks  of  fright  and  pain,  a  child's 
voice  in  distress,  one  day  last  winter 
startled  the  neighbors  who  live  in  a  cer- 
tain suburb  of  Sendai  City,  Japan.  A 
six-year-old  boy,  leaning  over  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  had  drawn  a  corner  of  his 
dress  into  the  burning  coals,  and  before 
he  realized  it  the  flames  were  attacking 
his  tender  flesh.  Unable  to  put  out  the 
fire,  he  ran  for  help  and  was  so  badly 
burned  that  next  day  death  ensued.  The 
parents  were  nearly  crazed  with  shock 
and  grief.  The  father,  who  was  at  school 
(where  he  is  an  office  clerk)  when  the 
accident  occurred,  bitterly  reproached  the 
wife  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  neigh- 
bor, leaving  her  child  in  the  care  of  some 
one  else  who  then  forgot  her  charge.  The 
mother  blamed  herself  so  bitterly  that  she 
thought  herself  unfit  to  live.  Had  the 
family  not  been  given  help,  suicide  might 
have  resulted,  or  else  hopeless  apathy  and 
further  unhappiness.  The  mother  had 
resisted  previous  efforts  to  bring  her  into 
the  Church,  but  now  suffering  opened  the 
way,  Christian  sympathy  was  unspeakably 
sweet,  and  both  father  and  mother  learned 
to  bring  their  grief  and  burden  to  the 
Lord.  The  father  had  been  baptized 
years  before,  but  had  not  realized  the 
meaning  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  care 
for  His  children  as  now  he  learned  it ; 
the  mother  through  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Schneder  and  Mrs.  Fu-se,  confessed  her 
faith  and  was  baptized  on  Easter  Sunday 
in  the  College  Church,  and  both  parents 
were  greatly  comforted.  Now  one  or  the 
other  is  usually  seen  at  our  Sunday  serv- 
ice, and  their  home  is  a  different  place 
since  they  feel  that  their  little  child  has 
led  them  nearer  to  God.  "We  have  a 
prayer  service  at  home  every  morning  be- 
fore starting  to  school,"  the  father  told 


me,  when  I  visited  them  some  months 
later,  " Please,  Teacher,  pray  for  us  now, 
will  you?"  So  prayer  has  become  a 
reality  to  them. 

They  decided  that  they  would  like  to 
have  a  special  prayer-meeting  in  their 
home,  that  they  might  have  the  blessing 
of  united  petitions  to  the  Father,  so  one 
summer  evening  they  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  come  to  their  house. 
About  25  came  together  for  song,  prayer 
and  words  of  encouragement.  They  were 
teachers,  students  and  a  few  business  men 
of  the  city  who  have  come  into  our  Chris- 
tian fellowship  through  the  guidance  of  a 
consecrated  Bible  teacher.  Our  favorite 
hymns  and  their  influence  upon  us  made 
a  fruitful  topic.  One  girl  told  of  the 
comfort  that  certain  hymns  had  been  to 
her  in  various  crises  of  her  life,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  terrible  earthquake  in 
Tokyo  in  1923,  when  she  and  her  family 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives — crawling 
out  of  the  debris,  fleeing  from  the  city, 
and  at  last  finding  their  way  to  Sendai. 
This  girl  is  now  a  student  in  our  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  very  helpful  in  just 
such  cases  where  people  need  a  sympath- 
izing and  onward-beckoning  hand.  Mrs. 
Fu-se,  whose  prayers  have  helped  so 
many  people,  offered  the  closing  prayer 
at  this  cottage  meeting — making  sweet 
reference  to  the  little  life,  now  safe  in  the 
arms  of  the  Father,  free  from  sin  and 
pain,  a  link  to  draw  his  loved  ones  away 
from  the  cares  of  this  world  to  the  home 
of  peace  and  joy.  And  so  they  are  learn- 
ing the  hard  lesson,  these  parents,  to  say 
'Thy  Will  be  done"  and  "in  His  Will  is 
our  peace." 

Mary  E.  Gerhard. 

Sendai,  Japan. 
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They  Need  Your  Help 

A.  Bertram  Davis 


DURING  recent  months  the  situation 
in  China  has  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  our  missionaries  have 
been  able  to  return  to  their  fields,  and 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in 
reorganizing  and  carrying  on  the  work. 

But  in  our  joy  at  the  reopening  of  doors 
that  were  for  a  time  closed,  and  at  the 
fact  that  the  missionaries  can  now  safely 
go  back  to  their  posts  of  duty  in  that  far- 
off  land,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  will  be 
a  long  while  yet  before  affairs  in  China 
are  wholly  settled;  and  in  the  meantime 
some  of  our  Chinese  friends  are  still  suf- 
fering from  persecution,  or  lack  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  or  both.  Some  of  them 
endured  far  more  during  the  upheaval  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years  than  did  any 
missionary  or  mission  board,  and  we  must 
continue  to  help  them  by  our  prayers,  our 
active  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church,  and  our  material  support. 

A  former  Huping  student  recently 
wrote  to  a  returned  missionary  of  our 
Board,  and  the  following  paragraphs  are 
taken  from  his  letter.  They  give  just  a 
slight  glimpse  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  met,  not  only  by  this  lad  but 
by  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
boy's  father  was  formerly  a  teacher  at 
Huping  Christian  College,  with  a  long 
and  honorable  record  of  service.  Part 
of  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Sorry  to  say  that  the  political  condi- 
tion of  my  country  changes  every  day. 
Because  of  this  rapid  change  either  for- 
eigners or  Chinese  had  suffered  a  great 
deal.  For  upwards  of  two  years  the  C.  P. 
(Communist  Party)  members  had  the 
control  of  the  government.  They  did 
everything  destructive  without  regard  to 
humanity  and  morality.  Thousands  of 
good  and  righteous  men  were  slaughtered 
unreasonably.  Those  titles  such  as  cor- 
rupt gentry,  oppressive  landlord,  anti- 
revolutionist  or  reactionaries  were  too 
easy  to  be  applied  to  a  man  whom  the  C. 
P.  members  thought  suspected.  They 
hated  Christians  very  much.  They  hated 
the  students  of  Christian  school,  too.  For 
this  reason  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  posi- 


tion in  society.  The  only  thing  that  I 
have  pleasure  to  tell  you  is  that  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  my  country  is  getting 
better  and  the  C.  P.  members  dare  not  be 
appeared  of  late,  because  our  government 
is  trying  her  utmost  to  extirpate  them 
from  our  country  at  present. 

"In  order  to  defray  my  living  expenses 
I  could  not  find  some  work  to  do.  For- 
tunately, through  the  recommendation  of 
my  father's  friends,  I  have  got  a  teach- 
er's position  in  Kiangsi  Private  Lower 
Primary  School,  Yochow,  before  the  year 
last.  The  salary  was  very  poor.  My  father 
has  been  unhealthy  for  more  than  one  year 
then,  and  died  in  last  summer.  The 
income  of  my  big  family  is  therefore  lim- 
ited. The  daily  medical  attendance  and 
the  expenses  of  my  father's  funeral,  as  a 
result  I  am  head  over  ears  in  debt.  How 
deeply  I  mourn  for  it !  Perhaps  you  know 
that  my  father  formerly  had  opened  a 


A  Huping  "Middler" 
Lakeside  Chapel  in  the  background. 
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cloth  shop  at  the  main  street,  Yochow. 
The  reason  why  closed  up,  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  failure  of  chance.  Since  he 
died  and  left  nothing  but  a  little  debt  for 
me.  But  his  death  partly  caused  by  un- 
favorable conditions  and  partly  by  the 
weakness  of  the  old  age.  Indeed  his  .death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  my  family.  More- 
over the  rate  of  the  present  standard  liv- 
ing is  so  high  that  the  outgo  always  runs 
over  the  income.  I  have,  however, 
changed  the  work  and  am  teaching  as  an 
English  teacher  in  the  Third  Union  Mid- 
dle School,  Yochow,  now,  yet  it  is  still 
difficult  for  me  to  take  up  the  burden  to 
support  the  daily  expenditures  as  com- 
pared with  my  monthly  income.  I  am  in 
trouble  all  the  time •!" 

The  boy  mentions  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  his  father's  funeral,  and  it  is 
a  sad  fact  that  the  Chinese,  in  order  to 
hold  a  funeral  that  they  think  will  do 


proper  honor  to  the  departed  dear  one 
often  incur  debts  that  it  takes  more  thar 
a  generation  to  pay  off.  We  may  think 
this  is  foolish,  but  it  is  one  of  theii 
deeply  rooted  customs.  One  thing  the 
Gospel  can  teach  them  is  that  respect  tc 
the  dead  should  not  involve  unnecessary 
privation  for  the  living.  . 

Though  the  writer  of  this  letter  studied 
for  several  years  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere, and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
example. of  Christian  teachers  and  fellow- 
students,  it  was  only  recently  that  he  defi- 
nitely took  his  stand  for  Christ.  During 
the  Easter  season  he  was  baptized  at 
Huping  by  one  of  our  missionary  evan- 
gelists. Pray  for  him  and  others  like  him, 
that  they  may  be  firm  in  their  faith,  that 
they  may  have  the  wisdom  and  strength 
to  meet  their  problems  and  temptations, 
and  that  they  may  be  of  real  service  in 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  among  their 
people. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 


Synods  Appt. 

Eastern    $2,494.05 

Ohio    4.676.00 

Northwest    186.76 

Pittsburgh    1.477.43 

Potomac    510.30 

German  of  East..  200.00 

Mid -West    671.62 

W.  is,  S.  G.  S  

Miscellaneous   

Annuity  Bonds   

Totals   $10,216.76 


Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  August 

1929 
Specials 


1928 
Specials 
$1,141.06 

341.60 
5.00 


500 
1,725.54 
20.00 


Totals 
$3,635.71 

5.017.60 
191.76 

1,477.43 
510.30 
200.00 
676.62 

1,725.54 
20.00 


Appt. 
$4,167.85 
3,648.50 
235.70 
757.35 
1.730.15 
143.98 
463.27 


$3,23S.30    $13,455.06  $11,146.80 


$232.80 
797.91 
73.00 
122.00 
814.00 
160.77 
56.55 
1,976.50 

200.66 
$4,433.53 


Totals 
$4,400.65 
4.446.41 
308.70 
879.35 
2.544.15 
304.75 
519.82 
1.976.50 


Increase 
$764.94 


116.94 


2.033.85 
104.75 


250.96 


200.00 
$15,580.33 


Net  Increase. 


200.00 
$3,271.44 
$1,925.37 


Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  September 


Synods  Appt. 

Eastern    $5,774.80 

Ohio   1,655.00 

Northwest    329.00 

Pittsburgh    1,4X2.02 

Potomac    1.403.(52 

German  of  East..      175  00 

.Mid -West    960.93 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S  

Miscellaneous   

Annuity  Bonds   

Totals   $11,840.37 


192S 

Specials 

Totals 

Appt. 

$1,096.00 

$6,870.80 

$4,657.77 

135.00 

1.790.00 

1.601.99 

329.00 

170.00 

1.482.02 

386.00 

430.00 

1,893.62 

1,408.69 

55.00 

230.00 

269.10 

30.00 

990.93 

906.37 

1,582.24 

1,582.24 

500.00 

500.00 

1929 
Specials 
$125.50 
831.99 
100.76 
50,009.00 
409.20 
60.00 
62.00 
2,264.66 
1.00 


Totals 
$4,783.27 
2,433.98 
360.70 
50,395.00 
1,817.89 
329.10 
968.37 
2,264.66 
1.00 


$3,828.54    $15,668.61  $9,399.92 


$53,954.11  $63,354.03 
Net  Increase.... 


Increase 

'  $643.98 
31.76 
48,912.98 

99.10 

682.42 
1.00 

$50,371.24 
$47,6S5.42 


Decrease 
'  $571.19 

598.08 

156.80 

20.66 

$1,346.07 


Decrease 
$2,087.53 


75.73 
22.56 


500.00 
K2,685.S2 


"Unclosed  please  find  check  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  The  Outlook  of 
Missions,  whicfl  I  have  been  reading  ever  since  it  has  been  published  and  would  not 
like  to  miss.    Hoping  there  may  be  many  new  subscribers,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Meier, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Japanese  Life 

Kayo  Ichikawa 


(The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  New 
Japanese  Students'  Christian  Association  of 

ON  coming  to  America  a  year  ago,  1 
was  very  much  disappointed  to  see 
and  hear  that  Japan  is  not  very  well 
understood  in  this  country.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  intelligent  people  who  are 
very  broad-minded  and  well-informed 
about  foreign  countries.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
in  any  country  have  no  chance  to  gain 
first  hand  information  about  foreign 
■countries ;  and  their  outlook  consequently 
is  very  narrow-minded  and  is  full  of 
unnecessary  prejudice  against  strangers. 
Most  of  the  people  learn  about  foreign 
countries  not  by  reading  good,  authorita- 
tive books  on  those  countries  or  by  travel- 
ing there  to  acquire  truthful  knowledge, 
but  only  by  reading  newspapers  or  by 
means  of  movies.  The  worst  thing  about 
these  papers  is  their  poor  foreign  news 
•columns.  I  know  that  those  correspond- 
ents in  Japan  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  or  any  sympathy, 
which  may  compensate  for  their  lack  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  our 
people  and  our  culture. 

The  American  journal  called  Asia,  in 
its  February  issue  last  year,  published  a 
very  good  article  on  baseball  in  Japan. 
It  is  stated  that  the  game  has  become 
very  popular  and  now  they  have  near 
Osaka  the  Koshien  baseball  field  which  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  and  can  accommodate  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  people.  I 
thought  upon  reading  the  journal,  that, 
at  last,  there  appeared  a  magazine  that 
gave  a  true  picture  of  Japanese  life.  My 
optimism,  however,  was  soon  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  I  read  an  article  on  the  pop- 
ulation and  food  question  of  Japan  in  the 
March  number.  This  time,  a  very  humble 
hut  of  the  poorest  sort  of  agricultural 
laborer  was  seen  with  a  few  rice  bales 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The  title 
was.  "Has  Japan  Enough  to  Eat?"  In 
the  basement  of  a  Chicago  hotel  you  will 
find  a  very  nice  Japanese  lunch  room.  We 
Japanese  feel  very  grateful  that  the  offi- 


Japan,  a  bi-monthly  publication  issued  by  The 
North  America.  This  is  worth-while  reading.) 

cials  have  given  such  a  name  to  one  of  the 
dining  rooms  of  the  greatest  hotel  in  the 
world.  But,  alas!  on  the  beautiful  wall 
pictures,  the  Chinese  characters  are  writ- 
ten upside  down.  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  our  country  is  introduced  to  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  Old  Japan  is 
fairly  well  known  here  through  the 
medium  of  Japanese  art,  especially  the 
wood-cuts  or  akiyoe.  On  this  score  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  preface  of  the 
"Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan," 
by  Amy  Lowell,  the  most  famous  modern 
poetess  of  Boston,  in  which  she  com- 
plained that  the  historical  knowledge  of 
Old  Japan  shared  by  Americans  is  con- 
fined narrowly  to  that  of  her  feudal 
period. 

The  space  allowed  to  me  of  course 
being  limited,  I  wish  to  write  here  very 
briefly  about  some  aspects  of  Japanese 
life  of  today  which  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  you.  First  of  all,  I  will  begin 
with  modern  Japanese  women.  One  of 
the  most  striking  facts  about  modern 
Japanese  society  is  its  expansion  of  the 
sphere  of  women's  activities.  At  present, 
the  women  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
brain  work  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
typists,  shopgirls,  telephone  girls,  nurses, 
doctors,  teachers,  radio-announcers,  jour- 
nalists, tailoresses,  painters,  actresses, 
musicians,  novelists,  poetesses,  etc.  The 
women  who  belong  to  the  laboring  class 
are :  bus-girls,  maid-servants,  factory 
girls,  free  laborers,  etc.  There  is  also  a 
class  of  girls  peculiar  to  Japanese  society. 
To  this  class  belong  the  Geisha.  They 
attend  banquets  and  public  meetings,  and 
amuse  guests  with  their  music.  Not  un- 
like them  are  the  waitresses  of  the  old 
school  who  look  after  the  comfort  of 
guests  at  the  tea  houses.  The  modern  cafe 
waitresses  are  a  cross  between  these  and 
the  restaurant  maids  of  Europe  and 
America.  Last  of  all,  there  are  a  number 
of  women  aviators.  But  Japanese  women 
have  not  shown  any  real  genius  as  fliers 
owing  to  lack  of  physical  vitality,  a  lack 
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of  which  also  may  be  found  to  some 
degree  in  European  and  American  girls, 
when  compared  with  men. 

In  this  period  of  transition  women  are 
naturally  divided  into  old  and  new 
schools.  Between  these  schools,  there  is 
a  wide  difference  of  thought,  taste,  moral 
ideas,  and  outward  fashion.  One  section 
of  the  women  of  the  new  school,  more 
specifically  those  who  are  called  modern 
girls,  are  tending  to  lose  the  proper  quali- 
ties formerly  possessed  by  Japanese 
women.  Having  been  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  economic  independence,  or,  in 
other  words,  economic  necessity  under 
the  capitalist  system  in  which  no  man  can 
support  his  family  alone  with  his  insuf- 
ficient earnings,  those  business  girls  are 
forced  to  work  outside  of  their  home  and 
they  have  had  no  time  to  learn  Koto  play- 
ing, tea  ceremony,  flower  arrangement 
and  other  cultures  which  are  considered 
necessary  accomplishments  for  Japanese 
women.  They  are  educated  according  to 
their  social  status  which  forces  them  to 
remain  merely  practical,  and  thus  acquir- 
ing a  vocational  training  only  fitting  them 
for  a  sort  of  hand  to  mouth  life. 

Japan  owes  America  very  much  for 
such  practical  things  as  the  electric  iron, 
typewriter,  phonograph,  telephone,  radio, 
and  sewing  machine.  All  these  things  in- 
vented in  America  have  made  Japanese 
homes  bright  and  happy.  In  the  field  of 
practical  appliances  of  scientific  inven- 
tions America  is  leading  the  world. 

Among  the  new  school,  there  is  another 
group  of  women  who,  like  most  of  your 
university  women,  are  intelligent  and 
zealous  for  women's  rights  movements. 
Their  interest  in  politics  was  amply 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, in  February,  1928.  They  mobilized 
women  of  all  classes  and  callings  to  fight 
for  women's  rights.  In  Japan  women 
have  not  yet  been  granted  the  franchise, 
and,  therefore,  they  rendered  support  to 
those  candidates  for  parliament  who  pro- 
fessed to  stand  for  the  extension  of  the 
lights  of  women.  They  stood  on  the 
platform  and  delivered  speeches  which 
were  often  quite  inspiring.  They  organ- 
ized a  League  of  Women  for  the  Acquire- 
ment of  Suffrage  and  other  committees 


for  carrying  out  that  purpose.  Until  suf- 
frage is  granted  to  them,  they  will  never 
give  up  their  fight. 

Is  the  old  culture  of  Japan,  then,  gone 
entirely  forever?  No,  it  retains  its 
relics  among  the  girls  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  wealthy  class.  They  not  only 
have  conserved  the  best  in  our  culture 
but  also  have  acquired,  by  utilizing  their 
leisure  and  wealth,  the  best  in  western 
civilization.  Western  culture,  its  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  and  music  are  their  fav- 
orites. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  dwelt  too  much 
upon  the  life  of  women  in  Japan.  From 
now  on  I  will  write  very  briefly  about 
other  things  that  may  be  interesting  to 
you.  If  you  go  to  Tokyo  you  will  find 
a  book-store  practically  in  every  street. 
In  a  book  store  named  Maruzen  in  Tokyo, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  more  Ameri- 
can books  than  in  any  book  store  in 
America.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
Toyko  is  its  enormous  number  of  cafes 
and  restaurants  where  American  meals 
are  served.  American  films  are  very 
widely  shown  all  over  Japan. 

Young  girls  of  Japan  love  sports  of  any 
kind,  running,  swimming,  volley  ball, 
basketball,  tennis,  hockey,  and  golf.  The 
number  of  girls  who  go  to  see  the  matches 
of  baseball,  Rugby  and  swimming  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Babe  Ruth,  Helen  Wills,  and 
Laufer  are  more  famous  in  Japan  or  in 
America.  Thus,  throughout  the  country, 
all  kinds  of  athletics  are  enjoying  a 
healthy  development,  under  the  slogan, 
"All  Sports  for  All."  Indeed,  Japan  is 
now  one  of  the  athletic  centres  of  the 
Pacific.  Probably  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  in  some  places  near  Los 
Angeles,  California,  you  can  hear  Japan- 
ese music  and  other  matters  of  wide  inter- 
est especially  broadcasted  by  the  Tokyo 
radio  station  over  the  Pacific  for  Ameri- 
can fans ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  can 
hear  in  Japan  the  broadcasting  from 
Europe. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
reason  why  you  must  pay  a  little  more 
attention  than  before  to  the  Orient,  espe- 
cially Japan.  In  the  first  place,  after  the 
Great  War,  all  the  European  countries 
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are  in  some  ways  suffering  severely  from 
the  economic  plight  and  other  aftermath 
of  the  war.  Both  materially  and  spirit- 
ually, they  are  very  tired  and  weary.  On 
the  contrary,  nations  that  border  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  are  now  awakening  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  now  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Pacific  Era  when  the  Pacific  nations, 
America,  Australia,  Canada,  China, 
Japan,  some  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  and  Russia  are  to 
play  prominent  parts.  In  this  age  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  America  will  gain 
everything  and  lose  nothing  by  studying 
the  Orient.  In  this  connection,  Japan 
is  worth  studying,  because  Japan  pre- 
served during  her  two  thousand  years  of 
history,  all  the  important  results  of  Ori- 
ental civilization,  books,  documents,  arts, 
historical  relics,  and  other  cultural  values. 
They  are  so  well  conserved  and  arranged 
that  one  can  have  a  very  easy  access  to 
the  treasures  of  the  ancient  civilization 
not  only  of  Japan  but  also  of  China  and 
India. 

Count  Keyserling,  the  author  of  "A 
Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher,"  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  future  world 


civilization  can  only  be  realized  by  means 
of  the  creative  unity  of  both  Occidental 
and  Oriental  civilizations.  Air.  J.  W.  T. 
Mason  in  his  recent  book,  'The  Creative 
East,"  writes,  "Man  expresses  himself  in 
terms  of  spirituality,  aestheticism  and 
utilitarianism,  whichever  of  these  inter- 
ests predominates  in  man's  personality, 
there  is  loss  in  attainment  if  the  others 
but  slightly  manifest  themselves.  A  right 
association  of  spiritual,  aesthetic  and  util- 
itarian activities  is  essential  for  the  high- 
est development  of  individual  or  national 
character."  He  thinks  that  Japan  has 
succeeded  to  some  extent,  in  uniting  in 
harmonious  way  Indian  spirituality,  Chi- 
nese aestheticism  and  W  estern  utilitar- 
ianism. I  think  he  is  right  when  he  says 
that  neither  East  nor  West  is  proprietor 
of  the  planet,  but  life  itself  is  the  proprie- 
tor, Life  seeking  to  extend  creative  free- 
dom to  the  utmost,  not  in  one  country  or 
among  a  single  race  in  one  hemisphere, 
but  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  such  a  lofty  idea  of  internationalism 
can  there  only  be  found  the  foundation  of 
the  true  happiness  of  mankind  and  the 
everlasting  peace  of  the  world. 


Our  Young  People 

Alliens  Saeger  De  Chant 


"One  little  think  they  lack.  .  .  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  'uman  heart." 
".  .  .  Our  spirits  they  cannot  touch,  for 
they  nevare  understand.  Without  that, 
Monsieur,  all  is  dry  as  a  parched  skin  of 
orange." 

Ferran,  an  alien  in  Galsworthy's 

fantasy,  "The  Pigeon." 

*    *  * 

They  were  on  a  bicycle  trip  to  the 
Pacific — a  thirty-mile  journey.  Intricate 
problems  of  business,  English  composi- 
tions, and  new  and  changing  mission 
policies  were  forgotten.  There  were  eight 
whole  hours  ahead,  gloriously  free  from 
responsibility.  Half-way  they  tarried  at 
an  inn.  Some  ordered  eels  and  rice,  oth- 
ers gyu  nabe  (beef  in  the  pan).  Crowds 
gathered  to  watch  the  "foreigners"  eat. 
The  crowds  increased  and  kept  on  press- 
ing closer.  Small  boys  with  smaller  sis- 
ters on  their  backs,  managed  to  wedge  so 
close  that  the  pleasure-seekers  were  hard 


put  for  elbow  room  to  use  their  chopsticks. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  bicyclers  whispered 
in  a  desperate  sort  of  way,  to  one  who 
knew  the  language,  "Can't  you  get  rid  of 
the  crowd?  Bah!  I  can't  stand  them  so 
close !" 

if:      sjc  H= 

It  happened  on  board  a  British-India 
steamer  bound  for  Rangoon.  An  Anglo- 
Indian  youth  was  helping  me  find  my 
second-class  stateroom.  Suddenly  the 
white  captain  appeared  and  my  Eurasian 
friend  began  to  explain  the  mix-up  about 
my  ticket. 

"When  I  need  advice,  I'll  not  ask  a 
black  man  for  it,"  the  Captain  replied  cut- 
tingly.   "Get  out  o'  here !" 

We  never  referred  to  the  incident,  my 
Anglo-Indian  friend  and  I,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  that  look  in  his  eyes, — beau- 
tiful eyes  that  hid  an  age-long  suffering, 
— a  hurt  for  which  he  was  not  to  blame. 
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The  miniature  grand-stand  at  the  Port 
was  filled  with  spectators,  —  men  and 
women  in  China  because  their  white  navy 
quartered  them  there.  The  football  team 
of  the  Port  was  playing  a  Mission  team. 
More  than  once  the  game  centered  in 
front  of  the  grandstand,  and  Chinese 
rooters  gathered  close.  And  always  there 
sounded  from  the  painted  lips  of  a  well- 
groomed  white  female,  "Ugh!  Get  away 
from  the  grandstand,  you  dirty  crea- 
tures !" 

The  "dirty  creatures"  edged  away, — 
coolies,  a  boatman,  trackers,  venders,  a 
beggar  or  two, — taking  the  insults  for 
granted.   Students,  however,  bore  a  look 

that  augured  trouble  in  the  future. 

♦    jfc  ♦ 

Ah !  You  who  would  serve  Him  out 
there, — "One  little  thing''  you  must,  you 


dare  not  lack, — "It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  'uman  heart,"  lest  they  say  of  you, 
even  as  Ferrand,  an  alien,  said,  ".  .  .  our 
spirits  they  cannot  touch,  for  they  nevare 
understand.  Without  that,  Monsieur,  all 
is  dry  as  a  parched  skin  of  orange." 

Or,  as  our  beloved  Secretary,  Dr.  Allen 
R.  Bartholomew,,  has  put  it,  "If  I  were 
to  condense,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
essentials  for  an  efficient  foreign  mission- 
ary, I  would  say,  he  must  be  sound  in  the 
faith,  sober  in  thought,  safe  in  speech, 
serious  in  conduct,  sincere  in  service,  and 
SYMPATHETIC  WITH  THE  PEO- 
PLE." 

"Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart,  test  me  and  try  my  thoughts ;  see  if 
I  am  taking  any  course  of  wrong,  and 
lead  me  on  the  lines  of  life  eternal." — 
Psalm  139:23,  24,  Moffatt  translation. 


Do  You  Know  That 


There  is  a  nation-wide  "Kingdom  of 
God  Movement"  in  Japan,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  "the 
evangel  of  the  slums,"  which  aims  to  win 
one  million  to  Christ  ? 

Our  schools  at  Sendai,  Japan,  and  at 
Baghdad  are  turning  away  many  appli- 
cants for  lack  of  room? 


Nine  of  our  missionaries  have  returned 
to  China  during  the  past  months  and  that 
five  new  missionaries  have  been  added  to 
our  Japan  mission  ? 

Our  American  Boys'  School  at  Bagh- 
dad is  known  as  "A  Little  League  of 
Nations,"  having  among  its  400  students 
14  nationalities  and  16  religious  sects? 


Children's  Corner 


Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  are 
just  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Chinese  children 
as  they  are  to  us.  And  our  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Bucher,  who  knows  and  loves  China,  has  writ- 
ten out  of  her  pretty  head  and  warm  heart,  a 
gay,  red  book  of  Chinese  fairy  tales.  Your 
"Miss  Alliene"  likes  them  all  so  much  that 
she  really  cannot  tell  which  one  she  likes  best. 
There  are  five  of  them,  and  for  each  one  Mrs. 
Bucher  has  drawn  a  fas-ci-na-ting  picture.  They 
are :  The  Feast  of  Mr.  Ricefield ;  Wiggle  Wag- 

THE  MOUSE 

Chinese  Mother  Goose 

He  climbed  up  the  candlestick, 

The  little  mousey  brown, 
To  steal  and  eat  tallow, 

And  he  couldn't  get  down. 
He  called  for  his  grandma, 

But  his  grandma  was  in  town. 
So  he  doubled  up  into  a  wheel 

And  rolled  himself  down. 

And  Miss  Snyder's  music  "rolls  down,"  too ! 


gle  and  the  Three  Feet ;  Hwei  and  the  Cow 
Woman ;  Lung  Ying  and  the  Fairy  Castle ;  and 
The  Emperor's  Dessert.  (Our  W.  M.  S.  offices 
at  416  Schafif  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  at 
2969  W.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sell  them 
gladly.  Peep  into  one  and  you'll  read  right 
straight  through!) 

And  our  Missionary  Teacher,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Snyder,  of  Yochow,  sings  Chinese  Nursery 
rhymes.  The  words,  written  by  Isaac  Taylor 
Headland,  of  two  of  them  are  these : 

THE  RICE  SELLER 
Chinese  Mother  Goose 

Someone  is  knocking  at  the  door, 

The  dog  is  making  a  great  uproar ; 
Now,  I  inquire,  who  can  it  be? 

'Tis  only  a  donkey  man  I  see, 
Calling  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 
"Here's  the  place  to  get  your  rice, 
Coarse  rice  or  fine, 

Just  to  your  mind, 
Rice  in  the  husk, 

Or  cleaned  by  the  wind." 


The  Woman's  Missionary 

^OC*1  PTV     GreTa  R  Hinkle,  Editor 


Migrating  With  the  Migrants 


"T  DIDN'T  want  to  steal  'em  but  my 
1  father  made  me,"  pleaded  Joe,  a  lad  of 
fifteen  who  had  just  been  arrested  for 
stealing  grapes  from  a  vineyard  not  far 
from  the  cannery. 

Just  a  few  days  before  Joe  had  come 
with  his  father,  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers  from  the  city  to  this  small  town 
for  the  canning  ^season.  When  questioned 
by  the  judge  this  was  his  reply.  Joe  is  just 
one  of  the  thousands  of  such  migrant 
child  laborers  working  in  the  canneries  or 
in  the  fields.  We  find  them  cutting  lettuce 
and  asparagus  or  picking  cotton  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  gathering  hops  and  apples  in 
Oregon ;  picking  berries  in  Washington ; 
pulling  beets  in  Colorado,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  weeding  onions  in  Ohio ;  har- 
vesting apples  and  grapes  in  New  York ; 
scooping  cranberries  in  New  Jersey ;  can- 
ning corn,  beans  or  tomatoes  in  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  A  pic- 
turesque way  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  past  year's  work  carried  on  by  the 
various  denominational  boards  through 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions would  be  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
actual  centers.  Suppose  we  begin  with 
California. 

Here  we  can  see  hordes  of  Mexicans 
swarming  across  the  border  into  the  Im- 
perial Valley  where  the  chief  crop  is 
cantaloupes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Brawley 
which  is  the  center  of  migrant  life  for 
about  four  months  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  our  worker  ministers  to  the  many 
needs  of  these  people.  As  the  camps  are 
far  apart  she  goes  from  one  to  another, 
always  accompanied  by  the  first  aid  kit 
and  the  little  folding  organ  known  as 
"organito."  On  Sunday  afternoons  the 
Mexicans  come'  into  town  for  Sunday 
School.  They  much  prefer  this  to  holding 
services  in  the  camp  and,  ,  of  course,  this 


plan  makes  it  possible  to  reach  many 
more. 

One  Sunday  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
was  the  "Good  Samaritan."  After  the 
teacher  had  tried  to  get  them  to  see  how 
all  the  stories  Christ  told  were  not  just  to 
be  interesting  but  to  show  us  how  to  live, 
the  two  girls  most  interested  said  in  just 
about  the  same  words : 

"Why  I  never  knew  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  us  today.  I  thought  we  just 
learned  the  story  because  it  sounded  inter- 
esting. But  now  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Why  if  we  obeyed  the  verses  in  that  story 
there  would  not  be  any  war  or  any  murder 
or  anything  bad.  Why,  it  would  just  be 
Heaven." 

One  girl  who  had  not  spoken  before  but 
who  had  listened  intently  said,  "But  do 
Americans  know  that  it  means  love  people 
today  r 

From  the  Imperial  Valley  we  move  on 
to  Hemet,  California.  There  we  meet  a 
group  of  white  Americans  working  in 
"cots"  (apricots).  To  quote  from  the 
report  of  a  typical  day : 

"We  are  running  a  six-day  program 
from  8.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  The  can- 
neries  begin  work  at  7.00  or  7.30  and  run 
usually  until  5.00.  If  fruit  gives  out  they 
may  stop  at  any  hour,  or  if  it  is  very 
plentiful  they  may  work  until  10.00  P.  M. 

"At  9.00  we  assemble  the  children  for 
an  hour  of  hymns,  Bible  stories,  and  mem- 
ory texts.  During  this  hour  the  commun- 
ity nurse  always  comes  in  and  gives  a 
series  of  health  stories.  Roll  call  and  in- 
spection follow.  The  nurse  looks  after 
any  with  sores  or  wounds  and  cases  of 
sickness  in  the  cannery  camps  are  re- 
ported. Later  she  visits  the  tents  or 
cabins  and  advises  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 
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"Gymnastic  drills  and  outdoor  games 
occupy  the  next  period.  After  this  we 
have  an  hour  of  craftwork.  Boys  make 
toys,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  birdhouses, 
etc.  Girls  sew  and  make  all  sorts  of  needle 
work,  and  the  tiny  tots  do  little  kinder- 
garten things.  They  all  love  craft  period. 

"An  hour  and  a  half  at  noon  is  allowed 
for  the  lunch  and  a  period  of  free  play. 
At  1.30  they  assemble  again  for  songs  and 
yells  and  stories.  This  is  an  hour  of  fun 
entirely.  From  2.30  to  3.30  is  quiet  hour 
and  many  sleep  but  all  must  keep  quiet. 
Even  rest  hour  is  strenuous  for  Mary  and 
myself. 

"From  3.30  to  4.45  the  children  them- 
selves give  a  program.  This  seems  to  be 
for  them  the  best  time  of  the  whole  day. 
Every  day  a  committee  works  out  some 
sort  of  a  program.  Songs,  games,  dra- 
matics, stories  are  all  arranged  by  them." 

An  entirely  different  picture  awaits  us 
in  Dos  Palos  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Here  the  cotton  pickers  live  in  tents.  The 
center  itself  is  a  tent.  It  was  christened 
"La  Casa  de  Los  Ninos."  The  House  of 
the  Little  ( )nes)  but  before  long  it  became 
the  center  for  the  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. "At  first  the  jolly  cotton  pickers 
worked  away  through  several  weeks  of 
dry  sunny  days.  The  happy-go-lucky 
families  were  earning  and  spending  with- 
out any  foreboding  for  the  dark  days 


ahead.  "Manana"  (tomorrow)  is  always 
full  of  promise,  always  better  than  today." 

Suddenly  came  drenching  rains  and 
fogs  that  lasted  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
making  work  impossible.  "All  through 
the  long  dismal  days  'La  Casa  de  Los 
Ninos'  was  the  bright  spot  in  the  life  not 
only  of  the  little  children,  but  of  the  whole 
camp.  The  older  children,  from  the  pub- 
lic school  tent  next  door,  were  always 
coming  in  to  see  the  tiny  folk  and  to  look 
wistfully  at  the  bottles  of  milk  and  plates 
of  sandwiches  or  cookies  or  cups  of  cocoa 
or  soup  or  whatever  the  order  of  the 


Tents  tn  Dos  Palos 


The  tents  often  have  these  "ramadas"  built  in 
front  to  give  a  bit  of  privacy  for  family  life. 
In  the  middle  one,  lives  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, father  and  mother.  The  cook  stove  is  made 
of  the  back  end  of  an  old  car. 
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day  called  forth.  The  older  girls  loved  to 
help  wash  hands  and  faces  and  comb 
tangled  hair  during  school  recesses  so  that 
they  could  stay  to  lunch.  Two  or  three  of 
them  decided  they  wanted  to  teach  in 
nursery  schools  some  day. 

"Mothers  and  fathers,  big  sisters  and 
brothers  and  everybody  in  camp  loved  to 
come  in  and  hear  the  songs  and  see  the 
games  and  enjoy  the  warmth  and  cheer 
of  the  little  place.  One  cold,  foggy,  frosty 
day  Tony's  mother  and  father  came  to 
visit.  The  children  were  practicing  Christ- 
mas songs  and  doing  all  the  sweet  loving 
things  that  only  innocent  little  ones  can  be 
taught  to  do  beautifully.  Suddenly  the 
mother  broke  into  hysterical  weeping. 
For  the  time  being  nothing  could  proceed. 
The  whole  group  was  ready  to  weep  in 
sympathy.  But  by  sending  the  children  to 
their  dolls  and  toys,  we  finally  quieted  the 
mother  enough  to  learn  that  the  food 
supply  in  their  tent  had  come  to  an  end 
that  morning — six  mouths  to  feed  and  no 
food,  no  work,  no  money,  no  credit.  The 
shining  eyes  of  Tony  were  unclouded  by 
any  doubt  of  God's  care  as  he  had  sung 
'Jesus  Loves  Me.'  And  now  what  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  poor  troubled 
mother  that  God  keeps  His  promises  to 
little  folks." 

From  "cotton"  we  go  to  "asparagus." 
At  Walnut  Grove,  in  the  Delta  region,  not 
far  south  of  Sacramento  are  the  great 
asparagus  canneries  where  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Filipinos  and  others  are  em- 
ployed from  March  until  July.  Begin- 
nings of  a  great  work  were  made  here 
last  year.  This  year  daily  vacation  Bible 
Schools,  health  clinics,  a  Red  Cross  class 
for  a  group  of  Japanese  girls,  mothers' 
clubs  were  organized.  Only  one  who  is 
with  these  folk  day  in  and  day  out  can 
realize  what  this  work  means  to  them. 

A  Chinese  cannery  worker  came  to  our 
worker  in  despair.  "I  am  wanting  my 
child  not  be  bad.  I  not  Christian  but  I 
like  the  way  Christian  act.  My  children 
they  live  in  house  by  bad  place.  They 
hear  bad  all  time.  By  by  they  be  bad.  If 
Christian  really  love  folks  why  don't  they 
make  houses  for  us  where  people  be  good 
round  us.  They  let  us  go  church — but 
what  for  good  on  Sunday  if  hear  bad  all 
week — it  puzzle  me.  What  you  say  much 


bother  me — too  old  for  me  change,  but 
my  children — they  be  best  good  to  be 
Christian.  But  no  matter  where  go,  no 
good  place  for  Chinese  to  live  by — so  my 
children  be  bad  maybe." 

Would  that  we  could  stop  for  a  few 
minutes  at  Kingsburg,  California,  where 
a  new  center  was  opened  this  summer  but 
we  must  hasten  on  to  Oregon  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  migrants — almost  entirely 
of  American  stock — picking  hops  near 
Newberg  and  then  on  to  the  Hood  River 
Valley  for  the  apple  season.  Into  this 
beautiful  Valley  come  about  3,000  folk  to 
harvest  apples.  Again  health,  education 
and  recreation  are  the  problems  that  con- 
front us.  To  quote  from  a  letter'  from  one 
of  our  workers  in  Oregon : 

"A  family  was  on  its  way  to  Portland 
and  then  to  California.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren, aged  twelve,  had  not  been  to  school 
for  two  years  and  was  then  only  in  the 
first  grade." 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  health 
and  educational  authorities  of  the  state  the 
Council  has  been  able  to  get  many  of  these 


The  Registered  Nurse  in  Charge  of 
W  ork  at  Walnut  Grove 
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children  in  school  for  the  time  they  are  in 
"apples."  Living  conditions  in  the  mi- 
grant camps  have  improved.  Many  of  the 
folk  needing  medical  attention  have  been 
treated.  When  possible,  recreation  has 
been  planned.  We  know  the  burdens  in 
the  lives  of  these  people  have  been 
lightened. 

There  are  plans  for  new  work  in  un- 
touched areas  in  the  West  but  we  must 
hasten  across  the  country  to  the  centers  in 
the  East.  In  Maryland  we  find  the  work 
at  the  tomato  cannery  in  Hurlock  among 
the  negro  migrants  going  on  for  the  eighth 
season.  The  head  worker  here  has  been 
with  us  for  three  seasons  and  she  noticed 
marked  improvement  in  some  of  those 
who  return  year  after  year  to  this  same 
cannery.  One  day  a  child  who  was  a 
"regular"  came  to  "Miss  Ruth"  and  said 
her  mother  did  not  want  her  to  comb  her 
hair.  When  asked  the  reason,  the  child, 
not  realizing  the  necessary  precautions 
had  been  taken,  replied  "Mamma  says 
you'se  hasn't  enuf  combs  for  everybody." 
Four  years  ago  this  mother  would  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Now  on  to  Delaware  to  more  tomato 
canneries.  This  year,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Consumers'  League  of  Delaware  and 
Council  of  Churches  of  Wilmington,  new 
centers  were  organized  at  Camden  and 
Rehoboth.  At  both  places  Polish  workers 
were  employed  in  the  canneries.  Old 
buildings  were  renovated  and  transformed 
as  if  by  magic  into  attractive,  cozy  and 
workable  centers.  In  the  morning  when 
the  children  come,  the  boy  and  girl  who 
are  the  cleanest  when  they  arrive  are 
chosen  for  the  "doctor"  and  "nurse"  for 
that  day.  With  proper  impressiveness,  a 
white  band  decorated  with  a  red  cross  is 
fastened  around  the  arm  of  the  "doctor" 
and  a  similar  band  around  the  head  of  the 
"nurse."  An  observer  can  hardly  realize 
the  impression  this  makes  on  these 
children. 

In  addition  to  the  health  program,  the 
worship  period  plays  an  important  part 


in  the  program  for  the  day.  The  stories 
and  songs  they  learn  go  with  them  back  to 
the  shacks.  One  little  girl  told  of  how, 
down  at  the  shacks  every  morning  and 
every  night,  they  all  sing  "Jesus  Loves 
Me." 

As  we  travel  on  to  the  cranberry  bogs 
of  New  Jersey  we  can  hear  the  little 
Italian  children  singing  as  if  their  throats 
would  burst  that  same  beautiful  hymn 
loved  by  children  around  the  world, 
"Jesus  Loves  Me."  Coming  to  the  "little 
house"  we  find  four  or  five  tiny  babies  all 
bathed  and  tucked  in  their  little  baskets, 
children  of  four,  five  or  six  years  making 
scrap  books,  digging  in  the  sand,  or  play- 
ing Farmer  in  the  Dell.  They  tell  us 
their  mothers,  fathers,  older  sisters  and 
brothers  are  out  on  the  bogs  picking  cran- 
berries and  that  on  Saturday  night  there 
is  to  be  a  party  for  them.  The  excitement 
and  thrill  of  a  party  is  almost  indescrib- 
able. Only  when  one  talks  alone  with  the 
mother  or  father  of  the  family  does  he 
know  of  the  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  these 
people.  One  mother,  with  her  family  of 
four  little  ones  flocked  around  her,  told 
us  that  she  had  only  four  children  but 
there  had  been  twenty — she  had  buried 
sixteen. 

All  these  varied  pictures — Mexican 
children  in  "cotton,"  American  in  apri- 
cots, Japanese  canning  asparagus,  Amer- 
ican in  hops  and  apples,  Negro  and 
Polish  skinnin'  tomatoes,  Italian  picking 
cranberries — give  us  the  same  truth  but 
from  different  angles — countless  children 
like  Joe  are  left  without  any  moral  train- 
ing, without  any  provision  for  normal 
playtime,  without  any  regard  for  health 
unless  these  centers  are  there  to  supply 
the  essentials  of  normal  childhood.  Splen- 
did as  these  centers  are,  many  more  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  migrants.  Surely  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  America  are 
ready  to  help  Joe  and  all  his  little  migrant 
companions. 

Edith  E.  Lowry. 
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ABOUT  eight  years  ago,  soon  after  the  Among  these  was  Morris  Segal  who  has 

opening  of  P>ethel  Reformed  Com-  been  coming  ever  since.    Recently  his 

munity  Center,  a  group  of  boys  began  family  moved  to  North  Philadelphia,  a 
coming    to    the    meetings    and    classes.  (Continued  on  Page  520) 
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CONFERENCE  ECHOES 


My  First  Missionary  Conference 


IN  the  span  of  a  lifetime  each  individual 
reaches  the  heights.  No  matter  how 
small  or  meagre  his  outlook  or  how  un- 
varied his  interests,  each  person  attains 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  although  very 
often  by  arduous  climbing.  Mountain  top 
experiences  imprint  themselves  indelibly 
into  the  heart  and  soul ;  they  fit  one  for 
the  valleys.  After  these  experiences,  when 
one  reenters  the  valley  of  service,  new 
and  added  joys  are  felt  in  the  delightful 
reminiscences  that  come  flooding  the 
mind.  And  as  they  come,  they  bring  joy 
and  peace  to  the  soul  and  a  reassurance 
that  life  in  this  tumultuous  and  tempest- 
uous world  is  not  in  vain. 

Such  an  experience  is  attendance  at  a 
missionary  conference  such  as  was  held  at 
Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland,  in 
July.  Although  I  expect  to  attend  many 
more  I  am  certain  that  the  impressions 
and  the  memories  of  this  first  conference 
can  never  be  crowded  out  by  newer  ones 
nor  erased  from  my  memory  by  time.  To 
be  surrounded  by  willing  and  congenial 
friends  striving  to  fit  themselves  for 
Christ,  meeting  intellectual  people  who 
have  worked  and  suffered  in  foreign 
lands,  and  instructed  by  teachers  whose 
minds  have  been  enlightened  and  broad- 


ened by  past  experience  and  toil,  in  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  verdant  trees  and 
majestic  mountains  was  a  joy  that  is  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Living  in  a  place  such 
as  this  imbues  one  with  new  ambition  and 
new  zeal  and  makes  one  willing  and  eager 
to  sacrifice  oneself  as  others  have  done. 

A  newcomer  is  especially  impressed 
with  the  spirit  and  the  youth  of  the  con- 
ference. Everyone  is  young  and  alert ; 
young  in  mind,  heart  and  soul  and  full  of 
zest  and  the  joy  of  living.  Helpfulness 
and  friendliness  are  spread  abroad.  It  is 
like  one  large  family  reunion  where  old 
and  young  meet  together  on  equal  planes. 

The  most  impressive  of  all  the  services 
was  that  held  at  sunset  on  the  steps  of 
one  of  the  college  halls.  There  in  the  cool- 
ing twilight  with  the  sun's  last  rays 
brightening  the  landscape  the  conference 
students  listened  to  scripts  from  God's 
Word  and  they  were  more  beautiful  to 
us  for  having  been  heard  in  God's  open. 
God  seemed  nearer  to  one's  being.  That 
was  the  most  beautiful  feeling  in  the 
world  and  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  conference — to  have  made  one 
feel  nearer  to  God  than  ever  before. 


Julia  Hershev 


Wilson  College  Conference  Glimpses 


"O  living  Christ,  the  counsellor  of  youth, 
Make  strong  our  hearts  with  thy  constant 
influence, 

That  thy  will  may  be  revealed  in  our  lives. 
Grant  that  our  prayers  may  be  sincere, 
Our  love  expressive,  our  hope  fervent, 
Our  faith  undaunted  and  our  works  stead- 
fast, 

That  our  response  to  thy  challenge 
May  save  and  fortify  all  mankind." 

"Every  morning  the  young  people's 
group  who  went  with  Miss  Hannah 
Miller  on  a  Cruise  with  Christ  united  in 
praying  this  prayer  written  by  Lucille 
Hixon." 

"International  Night,  ending  with  the 
Fellowship  Fire,  was  to  me  the  climax  of 
the  whole  week  of  uplifting  enjoyment. 


Clasping  hands  around  that  center  of 
blazing  light,  we  offered  prayers  that  the 
new  light  which  had  been  kindled  in  our 
hearts — the  vision  of  Christian  brother- 
hood and  loving  kindness — might  be  kept 
ablaze  in  the  days  to  come." 

"The  classes  in  Bible  study  were 
crowded,  mostly  with  young  people,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  young  folk  to  face  inter- 
national and  inter-racial  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ." 

"Home  and  Foreign  Missions  were 
adequately  presented  by  representative 
workers  and  a  fine  group  of  Christians  of 
other  nations  who  thrilled  the  audiences 
with  their  zeal  for  Christ." 
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Following 

Toward  the  close  of  a  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon  the  younger  Conference  group 
gathered  down  by  the  stream  for  a  short 
period  of  meditation  and  discussion.  It 
was  a  cool  and  delightful  spot;  the  very 
place  conducive  to  all  that  was  peaceful 
and  lovely.  Whether  this  was  what 
brought  about  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
group,  or  whether  it  came  as  a  result  of 
three  days  already  in  Conference,  or 
maybe  the  previous  preparation  for  the 
approaching  Sunset  Communion  —  all 
somehow  brought  to  that  group  a  very 
marked  depth  of  feeling  and  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

After  the  singing  of  several  hymns  led 
by  Miss  Dandridge,  and  Scripture  Read- 
ing by  one  of  the  group,  a  discussion  took 
place  as  to  what  Wilson  Conference 
meant  in  establishing  this  greater  world 
fellowship  and  friendship.  Girls  testified 
as  to  what  the  vision  and  inspiration  of 
the  Conference  meant  to  them  last  year ; 
how  they  learned  on  going  back  that  they 
had  to  live  the  message  they  brought  home 
— where  in  several  instances  they  were 


the  Gleam 

challenged  because  of  their  kindly  attitude 
toward  other  racial  groups  ;  and  how,  with 
the  return  of  Wilson  Conference  a  need 
was  felt  for  a  renewal  of  that  inspiration 
and  comradeship  that  should  carry  them 
on  through  another  year.  Girls  who  had 
just  gone — or  were  ready  to  go — out  into 
life  found  here  that  it  wTas  a  practical 
Christianity  they  needed,  and  a  living 
Christ  that  could  go  with  them  into  class- 
room, office,  and  workshop.  A  number  of 
the  girls  read  poems  or  quoted  stanzas 
that  to  them  were  symbolic. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  sincerity 
of  their  spontaneous  expression  was 
evinced  by  the  number  of  sentence  prayers 
which  were  offered  in  gracious  acknowl- 
edgment and  thanksgiving  to  a  beneficent 
Creator  and  in  supplication  for  strength 
and  true  courage  in  the  days  of  strenuous 
reality  that  were  sure  to  follow.  And  with 
arms  interlocked  these  representatives  of 
three  racial  groups  strolled  across  the 
campus  singing  "Follow  the  Gleam." 

Sara  Bowman. 


( Continued  ft 
great  distance  from  the  Center,  but  this 
does  not  hinder  his  being  present  on  all 
occasions.  As  he  is  the  only  member  of 
his  family  who  is  a  Christian,  Morris 
suffers  a  great  deal  of  persecution.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Kleinginna,  he 
learned  to  play  the  cornet  and  play  it 
well.    It  is  his  greatest  delight  to  COn- 


om  Page  518) 
tribute  to  the  music  of  any  service.  At 
present  this  young  Hebrew  Christian  is 
employed  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

All  the  material  for  the  .December  page 
of  the  Calendar  was  obtained  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Kleinginna  and 
was  received  shortly  before  his  death  in 
August,  1928.  It  was  Morris  Segal  who 
wrote  the  prayer. 


After  School— What? 


A  New  Day  for  the  American  Indian 


ANEW  day  has  dawned  in  the  life  of 
the  North  American  Indian.  The 
American  public  has  finally  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  neither  are  all  of  the  Indians 
dead  nor  is  their  problem  a  matter  of  past 
history. 

The  Hope  of  Their  Race— 30,000 
Indian  boys  and  girls  silently  and  won- 
deringly  have  left  their  mountain  and 
desert  homes  and  traveled  far  to  the  big 
boarding  schools  which  the  white  man  has 
provided  for  them.  School  life  is  complex 
and  puzzling  after  the  simple  life  of  the 
reservation. 

They  are  bewildered  by  the  close  com- 
panionship with  hundreds  of  other  Indian 
girls  and  boys,  the  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality of  habits,  new  clothing,  different 
food,  strange  languages,  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  books  written  in  the  white 
man's  tongue,  unfamiliar  tasks  in  the 
school  kitchen,  dining  room,  printing 
shop,  or  laundry. 

After  school — what — the  old  or  the 
new?  Back  to  the  known,  the  tepee  or 
hogan,  dancing  ceremonies,  idly  sitting 
around  day  by  day?  Or  onward  to  the 
untried ;  to  neat,  attractive  homes ;  to 
regular  work  for  which  one  is  trained ;  to 
responsible  and  dependable  citizenship 
and  the  chance  of  worshiping  a  God  of 
Love? 

You  Are  Helping — Believing  that  every 
child  has  a  right  to  know  Him,  the 
churches  have  united  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Indian  Work  in  promoting 
in  some  of  these  schools  an  interdenom- 
inational program  of  religious  education. 


Through  the  Sunday  School,  Biblical 
instruction  is  given.  Fundamentals  of 
Christian  living,  social  responsibility, 
world  outlook  are  emphasized  through 
discussion  groups  and  other  expressional 
activities. 

Six  directors  of  religious  work  in  eight 
of  the  largest  schools  are  guiding  the 
young  people  in  their  search  for  the 
abundant  life. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  train  Christian 
Indian  leadership. 

The  Committee  is  beginning  a  study  of 
critical  issues  such  as  vocations  open  to 
Indian  youth,  training  necessary  for  these, 
placement  of  graduates,  living  conditions 
in  towns  and  cities,  church  affiliation  after 
school  days,  and  church  programs  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

Government  Service — President  Hoover 
recognizing  the  need  for  more  adequate 
government  service  to  the  Indians  has 
called  to  the  office  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, Air.  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  a  Quaker ;  one  who 
through  training,  experience  and  interest 
is  highly  fitted  for  this  position.  Mr. 
Rhoads  was  president  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  as  was  his  father  and 
has  been  associated  with  many  important 
social  institutions  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

Through  the  years  the  government  has 
frequently  changed  its  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  Indian  people  to  correspond 
with  the  ideas  current  in  the  country  at 
large.  A  survey  recently  completed  by 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research 
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(probably  the  most  thorough  and  authori- 
tative study  of  the  need  of  the  Indian 
service  that  has  ever  been  made)  sets 
forth  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  must  be  followed  in  the  future  if 
the  Indian  is  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently, 
with  justice  and  genuine  human  sym- 
pathy. Following  are  some  of  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  reached : 

The  whole  problem  is  said  to  be 
"fundamentally  educational."  Therefore, 
the  Indian  service  should  be  made  prim- 
arily educational,  fitting  the  Indian  either 
to  merge  into  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  prevailing  civilization  as  devel- 
oped by  the  whites  or  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  that  civilization  at  least  in 
accordance  with  a  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  decency.  In  all  the  work  of 
the  Indian  service  "the  primary  question 
should  be  how  is  the  Indian  to  be  trained 
so  that  he  will  do  this  for  himself.'' 

A  real  program  of  adult  education  is 
needed.  The  Indian  farmers  need  to  learn 
better  methods,  other  vocations  should  be 
opened  to  those  desiring  them,  a  campaign 
should  be  carried  on  to  eliminate  illiteracy, 
and  they  should  be  taught  independence 
and  reliance  upon  their  own  efforts. 

Community  plans  of  social  life  for 
Indians  are  needed  since  nothing  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  tribal  organization. 
"Most  superintendents  of  reservations 
and  agency  employees  generally  do  not 
understand  the  fundamental  educational 
principle  that  the  Indian  must  learn  to 
do  things  for  himself  even  if  he  makes 
mistakes  in  the  effort." 

The  activities  of  the  national  govern- 
ment for  promoting  health  among  the 
Indians  is  at  present  "below  a  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency."  Lack  of  adequate 
appropriations  is  the  fundamental  cause. 
There  are  too  few  doctors,  nurses  and 
dentists  and  low  salaries  have  resulted  in 
poorly  trained  employees.  Apparently  the 
assumption  has  been  that  since  the 
Indian's  standard  of  living  is  low  "it  is 
unnecessary  to  supply  him  with  facilities 
comparable  with  those  made  available  by 
states,  municipalities,  and  private  philan- 
thropists for  the  poorest  white  citizens  of 
progressive  communities." 


Bad  economic  conditions  are  general 
even  in  tribes  with  large  potential  re- 
sources. They  have  lost  much  of  the  old 
Indian  culture  without  having  fully  assim- 
ilated white  standards.  For  the  most 
part  Indians  are  very  poor.  The  survey 
states  that  the  "standard  of  living  is  often 
almost  unbelievably  low.  Almost  nothing 
is  spent  for  shelter  and  firewood  and  very 
little  for  clothing  and  food.  Many  homes 
were  visited  where  there  was  almost  no 
food  on  hand.  Many  Indians  are  just 
above  the  famine  level  and  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  must  go  without  or  fall 
back  upon  government  rations." 

One  of  the  most  important  occupations 
among  the  Indians  is  some  form  of  agri- 
culture. In  a  few  tribes,  native  crafts  are 
of  real  economic  importance.  In  all  but  a 
very  few  they  have  almost  disappeared. 
"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  some  Indians  are 
ever  to  achieve  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
standard  of  living  in  their  present  loca- 
tions without  the  fostering  and  developing 
of  these  native  industries  or  some  adapta- 
tion of  them  to  fit  modern  needs." 

Indian  family  relations  have  suffered 
through  contact  with  whites  because  most 
interracial  contacts  are  with  whites  of  low 
standard.  The  policy  of  educating  the 
children  in  boarding  schools  has  on  the 
whole  had  a  bad  effect  on  both  parents  and 
children — "insofar  as  real  and  vital  adult 
education  at  home  has  been  sacrificed." 

The  outstanding  need  in  missionary 
activities  is  co-operation  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  missionaries  and  between 
different  denominations  working  in  the 
field.  The  survey  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "national  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
churches  engaged  in  mission  work  among 
the  Indians."  Through  this  council  the 
government  and  the  churches  could  work 
out  mutual  problems. 

Some  of  the  missionary  activities  are 
of  an  extremely  high  order,  "particularly 
some  of  the  mission  schools,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  missionary  work  should  be 
restricted  to  work  that  can  be  adequately 
supported  and  for  which  high  standards 
of  personnel  can  be  maintained."  It  is 
believed  that  a  much  broader  and  varied 
program  is  needed  in  order  to  develop  the 
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native  Indian  leadership  which  is  neces- 
sary and  to  bring  about  the  self- 
determination  and  support  of  the  Indian 
churches. 

"The  objective  of  the  great  missionaries 
of  the  past  was  the  preservation  of  the 
deep  reverence  and  faith  in  the  Divine 
and  unseen  so  characteristic  of  the  Indian. 
In  great  patience  and  hope  they  waited  for 
the  processes  of  education  to  eradicate 
superstition.  They  accorded  a  high  place 
to  the  race  which  under  the  inspiration  of 
its  own  religion  found  no  place  in  its 
vocabulary  to  curse  the  Great  Spirit  and 
no  room  in  its  philosophy  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God.  What  these  men  and 
women  gave  the  Indian  race  was  a  new 
and  lofty  conception  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
They  taught  the  Indians  to  dispense  with 
magic  .  .  .  Without  question  this  policy 
of  toleration  was  in  great  part  due  to  their 
mastery  of  the  native  Indian  language. 
With  this  language  medium  they  could 
sound  the  depth  of  the  currents  of  Indian 

Notes  of 

GOOD  news — The  Dormitory  for 
Girls  at  the  Winnebago  Indian 
School,  Neillsville,  Wisconsin,  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  17  with  appropriate 
services.  The  morning  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Nott,  D.D., 
while  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stucki  made  the 
afternoon  dedicatory  address.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Beckman,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  Northwest  Synod, 
was  the  official  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synodical  Society. 

*  *  # 

Isn't  "After  School— What?"  an  at- 
tractive cut  ?  We  are  the  very  first  ones  to 
use  it  since  its  recent  appearance  in  a 
leaflet  bearing  the  same  name,  thanks  to 
Miss  Helen  M.  Brickman  from  whom  the 
material  for  the  article  "A  New  Day  for 
the  Indian"  was  received.  Miss  Brick- 
man,  Director  of  Religious  Work  for 
Indian  Schools,  serves  under  the  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and  the 
Home  Missions  Council.  Outlook  of 
Missions  readers  will  remember  the  very 
fine  address  she  gave  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing of   the   annual   convention   of  the 

W.  M.  S.  of  Eastern  Synod. 

*  *  * 


life.  With  understanding  sympathy  and 
as  master  builders  they  could  lead  their 
converts  out  into  a  comprehensive  faith 
without  the  loss  of  all  the  treasures  of 
their  Indian  inheritance." 

Through  the  years  an  Indian  leadership 
has  been  slowly  developing.  Today  this 
leadership  is  rapidly  increasing;  2,000  of 
the  present  employees  in  the  Government 
schools  are  Indians.  The  reservations 
are  breaking  up  and  many  of  the  most 
advanced  Indian  people  are  coming  to 
the  towns  and  cities  and  making  a  place 
for  themselves  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. Thus  increasingly  there  is  develop- 
ing a  group  of  Indians  who  understand 
''both  the  Indian  and  the  white  way." 

The  problems  for  the  Indian  in  this  new 
day  are  many  and  varied,  but  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  we  may  find  new 
light  on  these  problems  only  through  a 
consideration  of  the  thinking  and  desires 
of  the  Indian  leaders  regarding  the 
advancement  of  their  own  people. 

Interest 

Miss  Julia  Hershey  who  wrote  "My 
First  Missionary  Conference"  is  a  senior 
at  the  William  Penn  Senior  High  School, 
York,  Pennsylvania.  She  represented 
Faith  Church,  York,  at  Hood. 

*  *  * 

"Following  the  Gleam"  is  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Sara  Bowman,  Palmyra,  Pa. 
Many  conference  folk  will  remember 
Miss  Bowman  as  leader  of  the  children's 
classes  at  Collegeville  and  Lancaster  Con- 
ferences this  past  year.  For  sometime 
after  her  graduation  from  Hood  College, 
Miss  Bowman  served  at  "The  Light 
House,"  one  of  Philadelphia's  social  serv- 
ice centers.  At  present  she  is  teaching  in 
Lebanon.  As  an  enthusiastic  Classical 
Secretary  of  G.  M.  G.,  this  active  young 
lady  has  already  strengthened  old  organ- 
izations and  effected  new  ones.  On  the 
picture  of  the  Wilson  College  Conference 
group  you  will  find  her  among  the  three 
kneeling  in  front — the  first  one,  reading 
from  the  left. 

Editors  frequently  ask  themselves,  as- 
they   arrange   material    for  publication, 
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''How  much  of  this  will  actually  be 
read?"  Especially  is  this  true  when  re- 
ports, involving  column  after  column  of 
statistics,  are  included. 

Rumors  have  reached  our  ears,  from 
several  sources,  showing  that  in  some 
quarters,  at  least,  The  Outlook  of  Mis- 
sions is  being  examined  from  cover  to 
cover. 

We  understand  that  there  has  been  no 
little  concern  over  the  high  salaries  paid 
by  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  \o  its  full  time 
workers ;  the  rent  item,  also,  seems  sur- 
prisingly large — these  figures  having  been 
noted  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  which 
appeared  in  the  June,  1929,  issue. 

Alas !  we  fear  some  of  our  readers  need 
spectacles.  They  failed  to  see  the  sub- 
heading in  fine  print,  ''Treasurer's 
Report  for  the  Triennium,  May  1,  1926 
to  May  1,  1929."  Every  item  in  this 
report  is  "for  the  Triennium" — a  period 
of  three  years.  "Bifocals  Necessary"? 

*       ^  sfc 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Huyette,  Millersburg, 
Pa.,  President  of  the  W.  M.  S.  of  East 
Susquehanna  Classis,  found  so  much  of 
information  and  inspiration  in  the  Gen- 
eral Synodical  Meeting,  Hickory,  N.  C., 
that  she  wishes  to  share  it  with  every  local 
society  in  her  Classis.  Instead  of  present- 
ing her  report  to  the  Classical  Society, 
with  its  comparatively  few  delegates,  Mrs. 
Huyette  plans  to  visit  every  society  on 
one  of  its  regular  meeting  nights  and 
bring  the  message  of  "Hickory."  Several 
visits  have  already  been  made.  We  feel 


sure  there  will  be  renewed  vigor  in  East 
Susquehanna,  spurred  on  by  the  zeal  of 
its  consecrated  leader. 

sfc  sjs 

Not  only  through  our  contributions  to 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions and  through  the  Guild  Thank  Offer- 
ing do  we  support  the  work  among  the 
Migrants  and  the  Indians  presented  in 
this  issue,  but  also  through  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  offerings.  We  are  helping 
but  let  us  help  more — not  only  financially, 
but  by  promoting  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

>k    %  * 

There  were  31  registrations  from  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
at  the  fourth  annual  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Institute  held  in  Philadelphia, 
September  23,  24  and  25.  Among  the 
leaders  were  Mrs.  John  Ferguson,  Mrs. 
Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  Dr.  William 
P.  Shriver,  Walter  Getty,  Elizabeth  Har- 
ris and  Dr.  A.  V.  Casselman.  A  glance 
at  the.  registration  list,  which  numbered 
561,  is  interesting:  Presbyterian,  165; 
Baptist,  100;  Methodist,  95;  Lutheran, 
54  ;  Episcopalian,  43  ;  Congregational,  23  ; 
Schwenkfelder,  7  ;  Brethren,  6 ;  African 
M.  E.,  6;  United  Presbyterian,  6; 
Friends,  5  ;  Moravian,  3  ;  Universalist,  3  ; 
Reformed  Episcopalian,  2 ;  Disciples,  1  ; 
Swedenborgian,  1  ;  United  Brethren,  1  ; 
Evangelical,  1  ;  others,  not  stated.  When 
19  denominations  unite,  the  gathering  is 
truly  interdenominational. 


Monthly  Quiz 

1.  — What  race  Jias  no  word  in  its  vocabulary  to  curse  God? 

2.  — Where  is  "La  Casa  dc  Los  Xinos"  (The  House  of  the  Little  Ones)? 

3.  — Why  did  the  Chinese  Cannery  Worker  say  "What  for  good  on  Sunday,  if  hear 

bad  all  week?"  Do  you  agree  with  him? 
I. — Whom  lias  President  Hoover  called  to  the  office  of  Indian  Commissioner? 

5.  — /;/  what  zvays  do  we  support  the  work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants  and 

that  of  Religious  Work  Directors  in  Indian  Government  Schools? 

6.  — How  many  of  the  Reformed  Church  Group  at  Wilson  College  Conference  do 

you  recognize?  Point  them  out  on  the  picture. 

7.  — Who  zvrotc  the  prayer  on  the  December  page  of  the  Prayer  Calendar? 

8.  — Why  did  the  Punjabi  want  to  study  geography? 

9.  — What  is  tJie  Third  World  Friendship  Project? 

10. — Mention  the  symbols  of  goodwill  in  the  first  and  second  projects. 
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Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


PUT  on  your  thinking  cap,  co-workers, 
and  do  some  hard  thinking  on  the 
important  programs  you  have  before  you. 
The  program  for  January  is  such  a  "glor- 
ious" one  that  you  will  surely  want  to 
use  every  suggestion,  but,  exercise  the 
utmost  care  and  instruct  each  participant 
to  TELL  her  story.  Oh,  it  will  be  a  temp- 
tation to  READ  it  but,  of  course,  that  is 
taboo  in  your  society.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
uses  beautiful  language  but  try  your  own 
words  to  tell  the  tales  of — well — each 
person  mentioned  in  the  program. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  LITERATURE:  Prayer 
Cycles  are  f  ree !  If  you  have  not  sent 
for  them,  now  is  the  time.  One  for  each 
member,  you  know.  In  a  certain  Classi- 
cal Society,  we've  been  told,  the  idea  has 
made  a  "great  appeal."  Seth  Parker  (our 
interesting  Christian  Herald  friend)  says, 
in  the  September  28  issue  of  that  maga- 
zine, "When  the  Lord  gets  ready  ter  call 
me  home,  I  don't  want  to  make  Him 
stand  around  and  wait  while  I  do  the 
praying  I  should  have  done  years  before." 
We  quite  agree  with  our  friend.  Mav 
we  all  PRAY?  "Sahib,"  said  a  Punjabi 
Christian,  "teach  me  some  geography." 
"Why,  what  do  you  want  with  geography 
at  your  age?"  "Sahib,"  was  the  earnest 
reply,  "I  wish  to  study  geography  so  that 
I  may  know  more  about  which  to  pray." 
You  certainly  have  been  promoting  the 
Reading  Course!!  "A  Waking  World," 
60c,  by  Stanley  High,  will  stimulate  every 
one  who  reads  it  to  renewed  effort  in 
helping  to  spread  the  "Gospel  of  Love." 
It's  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  women  and 
girls  reading  The  Acts  during  the  use 
of  the  Foreign  books,  "From  Jerusalem 
to  Jerusalem,"  50c  paper,  75c  cloth,  and 
"All  in  the  Day's  Work,"  60c  paper,  $1.00 
cloth.  Read  not  merely  for  units  but  for 
information  and  inspiration  as  well. 

By  the  time  this  will  be  read  every  lo- 
cal president  should  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  "Pentecostal  Retreat."  Are  you 
using  it?  Read  "The  Birthday  of  "the 
Church"  to  your  women — to  be  sure,  you 


will  invite  the  Guild  girls.  Now  why  stop 
there?  Include  the  entire  woman  mem- 
bership of  your  Church  in  this  special 
Retreat  which  you  are  asked  to  use 
monthly.  "A  spiritual  union  of  prayer 
and  witnessing,"  Mrs.  Peabody  calls  it  : 
"A  Fellowship  of  Christian  Women." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRIST- 
MAS :  Pocket  Testaments — in  brown 
leather,  $1.00  ;  in  green  cloth,  55c  ;  Testa- 
ment and  Psalms,  $1.75;  dark  blue 
leather,  25c ;  French  Morocco  cover,  75c ; 
American  Revised  version,  75c ;  genuine 
brown  leather,  $2.25.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated with  the  Pocket  Testament  League 
Covenant  and  suggestions  for  members. 
(Optional,  of  course).  "Just  Like  You 
Stories  for  little  girls  and  boys.  Assorted 
varieties  of  sweet  children — some  choco- 
late, some  cream,  and  some  pink  and 
white.  A  full  pound  of  stories."  These 
little  books  of  stories  are  for  children 
from  3  to  7  years  of  age.  They  are  at- 
tractively boxed  for  Christmas.  The  box 
includes  Book  I,  "Just  Like  You  (all 
varieties),  in  rose  color  cover;  Book  II, 
Taro  and  Ume  (Japanese  children)  in 
blue  covers;  Book  III,  David  and  Susi 
(in  Africa)  black  and  white  cover ;  Book 
IV,  Little  Lord  Jesus,  in  bright  red 
Christmas  cover ;  Book  V,  Pedro  and  The 
Bells  (Philippine  Island  children)  in 
green  and  gold  cover;  Book  VI,  Prayers 
for  Little  Children,  in  blue,  rose  and 
gold.  Price  for  six  in  decorated  box, 
$1.50.  Per  single  copy,  NO  BOXES, 
25c.  These  stories  are  First  Steps  to 
World  Friendship.  Every  child  will  be 
delighted  with  them.  Many  Sunday-school 
teachers  use  these  books  for  Christmas 
greetings. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  Calendars  are  ready. 
The  "dress"  is  entirely  different.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  you  see  it.  It  will 
prove  interesting  to  any  woman ;  nothing 
to  make  it  denominational.  In  fact,  we 
are  thrilled  when  we  think  that  women 
of  all  denominations-  might  use  it.  The 
theme  is  "Jerusalem"  with  most  of  the 
prayers  by  men  and  women  who  were  at 
the  Jerusalem  Conference.  If  you  have 
a  Christmas  problem  to  solve,  here's  the 
answer!  A  dozen  of  the  "Jerusalem" 
Calendars  sell  for  $2.00  (less  than  a  doz- 
en, 25c  each)  ;  divide  twelve  into  $2.00 
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and  the  result  is  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
cents.  How  often  we  send  a  20  or  25c 
card !  Here  is  a  much  cheaper  card  and 
its  value  lasts  throughout  the  year.  Do 
you  get  the  idea  ?  Shop  early !  Societies 
sell  the  Calendars  at  25c  each  and  clear 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  their  treasury.  The 
use  of  the  Calendar  is  one  of  the  points 
on  the  Standard  of  Excellence. 


Societies  residing  in  the  district  of  the 
Eastern  Depository  order  from  Miss 
Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Bldg., 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those 
residing  in  the  area  of  the  Western  De- 
pository order  from  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  2969  W.  25th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


Will  Your  Guild  Measure  Up  to  This  One? 


The  Young  Woman's  Missionary  Aux- 
iliary of  Bethel  (Bear  Creek)  Church, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Carolina,  was  organ- 
ized in  June,  1922,  by  Miss  Glenna  Lentz, 
with  a  membership  of  twelve.  Of  this 
number  six  are  members  at  the  present 
time.  We  now  have  a  membership  of 
twenty-five,  all  of  whom  seem  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  and  give  faithfully 
and  loyally  of  their  time,  talents  and 
money  to  the  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

In  June,  1923,  our  society  changed  its 
name  to  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild. 
Since  that  time  we  have  paid  our  budget 
and  contingent  fee  in  full  each  year  and, 
in  addition,  have  given  Thank  Offerings 
totaling  $151.49.  We  have  always  en- 
deavored to  send  delegates  to  every  Con- 
ference, Institute,  and  Classical  Meeting. 


We  use  the  program  packet  and  mission 
study  books  at  our  regular  meetings,  held 
every  second  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
homes  of  the  Guild  members. 

The  Guild  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Each  section  has  a  captain — that 
is  to  say  we  have  a  program  committee 
of  three.  One  section  is  responsible  for 
the  program  each  meeting,  which  means 
that  a  girl  takes  an  active  part  on  the 
program  every  third  meeting.  Of  course, 
we  always  try  to  have  an  open  discussion 
by  the  entire  Guild,  but  the  assigned  parts 
are  given  to  the  girls  in  the  section  pre- 
siding. The  only  reason  we  have  sections 
is  to  assure  us  of  a  well  planned  program, 
regularly,  and  to  give  every  girl  an  equal 
chance  to  express  herself  after  prepara- 
tion. 
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Last  year  the  Reading  Course  was 
instituted  with  great  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. Every  Guild  member  expressed  the 
desire  to  read  at  least  five  books,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  but  one  copy  of 
each  book,  only  seventeen  members  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  as  many  as 
five.  However,  every  one  read  at  least 
three.  This  year  we  have  bought  four 
new  books  and  we  are  hoping  to  do  even 
better  in  our  reading. 


For  the  past  two  years,  Miss  Estella 
Penninger  has  been  the  efficient  president 
of  our  G.  M.  G.  and  recently  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Moose  has  been  elected  Counselor.  Last 
year  we  attained  all  the  points  on  the 
Standard  of  Excellence. 

May  we  ever  strive  to  press  onward 
toward  the  greater  achievement  of  His 
Kingdom  here  on  earth. 

A  Member. 


We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  these 
new  organizations : 

Mission  Band 
Northwest  Synod — 

Zion  Church,  Waukon,  Iowa.  Organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  R.  R.  Elliker  with  13  char- 
ter members. 

Guilds 

Eastern  Synod — 

Pikeland  Church,  Kimberton,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Win.  L.  Witmyer  with 
8  charter  members.  Miss  Myrtle  E.  Em- 
ery, Chester  Springs,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Penn- 
sylvania, president. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Organized  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Sniffer,  with  11 
charter  members.  Miss  Mae  Stribaugh, 
491  N.  River  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
president. 


Potomac  Synod — 

St.  Paul's  Church,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 
Reorganized.  Miss  Ethel  Wheler,  New 
Oxford,  Pa.,  president. 

Mt.  Zion  Church,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
Organized  by  Miss  Nettie  R.  Baker  with 
14  charter  members.  Miss  Dorothy 
Welsh,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  president. 

Glade  Church,  Walkersville,  Md.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Rosenberger  and 
Mrs.  Annabelle  Grantham  with  11  char- 
ter members.  Mrs.  Franklin  Cramer, 
Walkersville,  Md.,  president. 

Pittsburgh  Synod — 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Butler,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized with  14  charter  members.  Miss 
Mabel  Fend,  Butler,  Pa.,  president. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  DuBois,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Hilda  B.  Smyers  with 
9  charter  members.  Miss  Martha  Day, 
S.  Brady  Street,  DuBois,  Pa.,  president. 


For  Your  January  Program 


Discussion  on  "All  in  the  Day's  Work" 
Having  finished  the  talks  in  "All  in  the 
Day's  Work"  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  missionary  cannot  work 
alone  in  the  great  task  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  Let  us  discuss  together  some  of 
the  most  vital  points  of  this  book. 

Review  briefly  four  things  which  jus- 
tify foreign  missions. 

Just  what  is  the  message  the  missionary 
carries  ? 

In  what  way  does  racial  antagonism 
interfere  with  the  missionary's  day's 
work? 

Discuss  the  statement,  "There  can  be 
no  radical  difference  between  the  tasks  of 
Christian  education  and  Christian  evan- 
gelization." 


In  speaking  of  world  missions  why 
cannot  the  "Building"  do  without  the 
"Scaffolding"  at  the  present  time? 

"Why  did  Jesus  give  so  much  of  His 
time  to  healing?"  Does  it  pay  our  ex- 
pertly trained  men  and  women  to  give 
their  time  and  service  in  far  away  lands  ? 

What  changes  may  we  expect  the 
Christian  religion  to  make  upon  the  rural 
villages  of  the  East? 

In  industrializing  the  East,  what  is  the 
main  task  ? 

Discuss  some  of  the  reasons  why  many 
Christians  support  missions  only  half- 
heartedly. 

In  what  ways  is  Jesus  Christ  unique? 
What  is  "everybody's  job''  in  his  day's 
work? 
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Treasure  Chests  for  Filipino  Children 

The  Third  World  Friendship  Project 


WE  Who  Desire  Peace  Must  Write 
it  in  the  Hearts  of  Children" — 
thus  reads  the  attractive  leaflet  explain- 
ing the  Third  World  Friendship  Project 
planned  by  the  Committee  on  World 
Friendship  Among  Children.  In  this 
project,  it  is  hoped  that  understanding 
and  goodwill  may  be  fostered  among  the 
children  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  years 
ago  Doll  Messengers  carried  goodwill 
greetings  to  the  children  of  Japan  from 
those  in  the  United  States.'  Last  year  the 
Friendship  School  Bag  was  the  symbol  of 
greeting  to  the  little  folks  of  Mexico.  A 
reciprocal  project  was  developed  by  the 
Japanese  Committee  on  World  Friendship 
and  2,610,000  Japanese  children  shared  in 
the  sending  of  58  beautiful  Doll  Am- 
bassadors of  Goodwill.  The  Mexican 
Committee  on  World  Friendship  Among 
Children  is  planning  a  reciprocal  project 
to  be  carried  out  in  1930. 

The  symbol  chosen  to  bear  the  good- 
will greetings  of  the  children  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Filipino  children  is 
a  Friendship  Treasure  Chest.  The  project 
will  be  consummated  in  the  Philippines 
on  December  30,  1930,  a  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  death  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rizal,  great  Filipino  patriot.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  receive  the  Treas- 
ure Chests  and  distribute  them  arid  their 
contents. 

The  Treasure  Chests 
It  was  found  necessary  to  make  the 
Friendship  Treasure  Chests  of  a  material 
impervious  to  white  ants  and,  because  of 
its  decorative  possibilities,  metal  was 
finally  chosen.  The  chests  are  10^2  x  6y2 
x  5  inches  in  size,  with  handles  of  brass 
and  a  lock  and  key.  They  are  delight- 
fully lithographed  in  eleven  colors  and 
the  Committee  believes  that  children  will 
happily  study  the  charming  old  maps ; 
the  pictures  of  Washington  and  Rizal,  of 
Columbus  and  Magellan  ;  the  watchful  sea 


serpent  and  the  whale;  and  Old  Boreas 
and  Father  Neptune  controlling  the  winds 
and  the  waves.  ■ 

What  the  Children  Will  Send 
As  in  other  years,  the  children  of  the 
United  States  will  be  asked  to  send  to  the 
children  of  the  Philippines  a  personal  let- 
ter of  friendly  greeting  with  a  goodwill 
message,  together  with  such  articles  as 
crayons,  drawing  sets,,  games,  scrap 
books,  harmonicas,  sewing  kits,  paper 
dolls,  puzzles,  handkerchiefs  and  beads. 
In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  every  Chest 
will  contain  at  least  one  book — if  possible 
a  second.  Even  though  the  Filipino  chil- 
dren learn  English  in  their  schools  there 
are  very  few  public  libraries.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  great  need  of  good  books.  A 
bibliography  of  300  books  suitable  for 
children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss-  Clara  Whitehall  Hunt  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  librarian  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  children's  books. 

For  those  who  are  shipping  in  quantity 
(not  less  than  10  Chests),  the  War  De- 
partment has  generously  offered  to  send 
the  Friendship  Treasure  Chests  to  the 
Philippines,  free  of  charge,  by  Army 
Transports,  sailing  from  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  Directions  for  shipping 
and  also  for  mailing  single  Chests  will  be 
found  on  the  leaflet  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Chests  and  all  information  may 
be  procured  from  "The  Committee  on 
World  Friendship  Among  Children,''  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
price  of  the  Chests,  $2.00,  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  developing  the  project — cer- 
tainly these  friendship  projects  should  be 
self-supporting.  It  is  very  important  that 
a  check  accompany  each  order.  We  hope 
that  the  children  of  EVERY  MISSION 
BAND  will  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  this  goodwill  message.  It  will.be  just 
the  right  climax  to  "Filipino  Playmates" 
and  "Jewels  the  Giant  Dropped." 


7  would  not  want  to  miss  a  single  number  of  The:  Outlook  of  Missions." 

Mrs.  John  J.  Fauser,    Bucyrns,  Ohio. 
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gtand  by  her  achievement  of  the  past  50 
years  and  bring  it  on  to  completion  ?  The 
great  challenge  that  comes  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  this  time  is  to  stand  by 
her  work  in  Japan." 

The  great  pressing  need  in  Japan  is 
for  chapels.  We  are  told  that  no  church 
can  attain  to  self-support  so  long  as  it 
jacks  a  suitable  place  of  worship.  From 
$3000  to  $5000  will  provide  a  comfort- 
able chapel.  There  are  66  Japanese 
pastors  and  36  chapels.  The  number  of 
rented  dwellings  for  preaching  purposes 
is  80.  There  are  about  15,000  in  Church 
Church  and  Sunday  School. 

The  work  in  China  is  rapidly  being 
restored  to  its  former  place.  All  the 
workers  cannot  be  used  in  the  immediate 
present,  but  this  will. not  mean  less  out- 
lay of  money  to  maintain  the  work.  Prices 
have  gone  up  as  high  as  130%,  from  a 
recent  letter  of  our  missionary,  Paul  E. 
Keller. 

The  United  Mission  in  Mesopotamia 
has  had  a  good  year.  The  evangelistic 
work  is  reaching  out  into  new  areas,  one 
di  these  is  in  Southern  Iraq,  which  con- 
tains the  holy  cities  of  the  Shia  Moslems 
|nd  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  open  to  the 
Christian  message  at  present.  In  the 
American  Boys  '  School  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  384.  There  is  need  for 
suitable  buildings. 

I  Any  one  who  studies  the  needs  and 
Dpportunities  of  all  the  Mission  Fields, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  revelations 
of  the  Jerusalem  World  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  1928,  must  realize  that  the 
Christians  of  the  world  must  unite  in  a 
noble  adventure  to  win  all  men  for  Christ. 
We  in  America  should  press  the  advan- 
tage that  has  come  to  us  with  the  sound- 
jig  out  of  the  Christian  message  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  message  has  given  us  a  new 
||nse  of  direction,  how  to  draw  men  unto 
Kim  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
m  the  world.  It  will  well  repay  you  to 
read  and  digest  the  eight  volumes  of  that 
?reat  world-wide  Christian  missionary 
gathering.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  believes 
that  all  the  troubles  that  the  Missions  and 
Churches  have  been  passing  through  are 
but  the  precursors  of  the  greatest  relig- 
Hjus  advance  we  have  ever  known.  We 
mve  a  great  opportunity  if  we  not  only 


see  it  but  seize  it.  In  China  Dr.  Cheng 
reports  the  churches  have  united  in  an 
effort  to  double  the  membership  in  5 
years.  In  Japan,  Kagawa  has  announced 
the  Million  Souls  Movement.  God  has 
given  Cheng  and  Kawaga  the  vision  and 
the  passion,  and  the  missionaries  are 
supporting  them  in  these  plans.  In  India 
90%  of  the  present  Protestant  church 
membership  are  products  of  the  mass 
movement.  This  mass  movement  has 
become  so  widespread  that  it  is  now  influ- 
encing the  castes.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing Christians  and  preachers  of 
India  today  are  converts  from  the  castes. 

Surely  the  prospects  are  as  bright  as 
the  promises  of  God.  And  who  can  say 
that  God's  promises  are  not  yea  and 
Amen  ? 

One  of  the  great  needs  is  to  augment 
the  present  missionary  forces,  especially 
as  regards  the  leadership.  The  one  cry 
is — "We  must  have  missionaries  of  the 
highest  and  best  preparation  and  quali- 
fications. They  must  be  men  and  women 
who  have  experienced  the  divine  call. 
They  must  be  willing  to  give  themselves 
unto  death." 

Then  here  at  home  we  must  mobilize 
the  strongest  laymen  and  make  them 
realize  their  unique  responsibility.  They 
must  be  men,  whom  senators  will  respect 
and  listen  to  in  the  matter  of  treaties, 
and  business  relations.  The  tariff  walls 
must  not  be  so  high  as  to  curtail  the  im- 
ports from  the  other  lands.  The  Golden 
Rule  should  be  the  rule  in  international 
dealings  as  well  as  for  individual  conduct. 
Any  unfair  commercial  transactions  of 
the  West  with  the  East,  will  weaken  the 
Gospel  message  of  the  missionaries. 

One  of  the  magic  words  at  the  Jeru- 
salem Conference  was  the  word  "shar- 
ing.'' There  should  be  a  "sharing"  of 
the  ideals,  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
between  the  younger  and  older  churche  s 
between  different  nationals.  "We  must 
share  our  money,  our  personalities,  in- 
sight, experience,  burdens,  the  deepest 
things  of  life  as  well  as  all  those  things 
that  come  from  revelation  from  the  divine 
source." 

This  is  our  Mission  and  our  Message 
as  a  Church  in  America,  in  Japan,  in 
China,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  yea  in  all  the 
world. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  310  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents, 
Joseph  S.  Wise,  Church-building. 
Rev.  James  M.  Mullan,  D.D.,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning.  D.D.,  Central -West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D.,  Northwest. 
Ralph  S.  Adams.  Country  Life. 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


Field  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D. 
Attorney  for  the  Board, 
F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.   Miller,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Rev.  C. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Elder 
F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq.,  Elder  Randolph  S.  Meek. 

Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B, 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rer. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq.,  Elder 
E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq.,  Elder  W.  A.  Ashbaugh,  Elder 
Randolph  S.  Meek. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman, 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Hon.  Horace  Anke- 
ney, Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.;  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Bromer,  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D..  LL.D., 
Elder  David  L.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq. 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz,    D.D..    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D..  Rev. 
Frederick   Mayer,    D.D.,   Rev.   John   M.   G.  Darms, 
D.D.,   Rev.   Albert  B.   Bauman,   D.D.,   Rev.  George 
W.   Richards,   D.D.,   LL.D.,   Rev  Edwin  W.  Lentz, 
D.D.,   Elder   George   F.   Bareis,   Elder   William  W. 
Anspach,    Elder   Horace   Ankeney,    Elder   David  A. 
Miller,   Elder  J.   Q.   Truxal,  Esq.,  Elder   Henry  C. 
Heckerman,  Elder  E.  S.  Fretz. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  street,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  14  Clinton  avenue,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Mrs.    Irvin    W.    Hendricks,    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.   F.  W.   Leich.   600   Elberon   avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Bessie  R.  Shade,  314  Walnut  street,  Royers- 
ford,  Pa. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster.  Prospect.  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  303  Diamond  street. 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner.  416  Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Literature  and  Student  Secretary, 
Miss  Greta  P.   Hinkle.   416   Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz.  311   Market  street.  Bangor, 
Pa. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W .  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions 
Miss  Greta  P.   Hinkle.   416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  110  Brown  avenue,  Butler 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Miss  Ella  Klumb,  1074  48th  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.  Maud  B.  Trescher,  113  S.  2nd  street,  Jeaj 

oette,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz,  522  Main  street,  Collegeville,  Pa 

Secretary  of  Organisation  and  Membership, 
Mrs.  Abram   Simmons,  203   E.   Washington  street, 
Bluffton.  Indiana. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Nott,  1192  Ninth  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochester, 


